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Gordon’s & Fresca! 

Notice the chill 
in the air. 

England gave the world icily dry Gordon’s Gin. 

America gave it icily refreshing Fresca. 

Put them together in a glassful of rocks, and you’ve 
got a summer drink that’ll have you happily 
shivering, even when the thermometer says you 
should be sweltering. One part Gordon’s, three parts 
sugar-free Fresca, a slice of lemon, and you’ve got it made. 

Gordon’s & Fresca— jolly cool! 
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Baseball has come along, long way... 




so has the field! 

U S. Pal. No. 1332828 



Who would cover your 
family's bills if you 
weren't here to do it? 


A New York Life policy would. With ready cash 
when it’s needed most. Cash that can provide 
not only the necessities of life, but some of its 
luxuries, too. After all, that’s what life insurance 
is all about. 

But protection isn’t our whole story. You see, 
that same New York Life policy can provide 
cash for you as well. Cash to see you through a 
financial emergency, help vour children through 
college, or allow you to enjoy a more comfortable 
retirement. 

We know. New York Life has had a hand in 
protecting families like yours since 1845. And 
because we’re a mutual company, only our 


policyowners receive our dividends. For millions 
of them, current record-high dividends have 
brought the cost of our life insurance to an 
all-time low. 

One of our very best assets is the New York Life 
Agent in your community. He’s thoroughly 
trained. He has the know-how to show you how 
best to fill your life and health insurance needs. 
Talk to your New York Life Agent. Let him heip 
take those bills off your mind. 

New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue. New York. N.Y. 10010 
Life, Group and Health Insurance, 

Annuities, Pension Plans. 
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Next week 

THE NEW. RAUCOUS CUBS 
have lost their old gentility un- 
der the hand of Leo Durocher. 
Robert Boyle tells how even 
the bullpen gets into the act, 
leading cheers in the bleachers. 

A HEALTHY JIM RYUN and a 
trio of shotputters make Kan- 
sas the favorite at the NCAA 
track championships, but 
watch out for John Carlos and 
his fellow San Jose sprinters. 

A SCRUFFY BALL of orphan 
fuzz was Owl when he came 
to live in the Service family's 
coffee can. But he stayed long 
enough to leave behind a large 
owl-shaped hole in their lives- 





Your front wheels steer the car. 
Your rear wheels push the car. 





SHOPWALK 

The best cowboy boots in the world are 
too good for a mere working cowboy 

O n one side is the Chicken Shack, un- 
fortunately closed these many months, 
and on the other the Samaric Hotel. This is 
the intersection of Avenue A and 17th Street 
in Lubbock, Texas, the Mecca of the Drug- 
store Cowboy, i.e., the location of Willie 
Lusk's Boot Shop. 

Jn this land or mass production Willie 
Lusk is something of an anomaly. He ad- 
mits cheerfully to being the world's only 
6' 6", 265-pound Negro (he says "Negro") 
bootmaker, and if you insist — as a great 
many people do— that he is also the world's 
best cowboy bootmaker you are not likely 
to get any arguments from Willie Lusk. 
Good nature and fine leather make remark- 
ably agreeable companions. 

Admittedly, no working wrangler could 
ever afford a Lusk boot but a lot of work- 
ing bankers can and so can an address book 
full of movie and television personalities 
and country-music singers. 

Several Rockefellers are Lusk customers 
and so are Robert Taylor and Audie Mur- 
phy and both Amos and Andy. Lusk serves 
a few Cabinet officers, too, and the gov- 
ernors of several Western states. 

Becoming a Lusk customer is no casual 
matter, and once you become one there is 
no turning back. A Las Vegas citizen named 
Benny Binion is a prize example. In the 
past 25 years Binion has purchased some- 
thing like 150 pairs of Willie Lusk cowboy 
boots, including top-of-the-line fine-grain, 
matched, checked alligator, which retails at 
a cool S750 per pair. 

Should you, like some others, prove to 
be a possibly more modest spender who pre- 
fers to shop among the bottom-of-the-line 
items Willie Lusk will lavish almost as much 
care on his S85 specials for you. Below that 
price, you get directions to the nearest Thom 
McAn's. 

All Lusk boots are handmade, and every 
Lusk customer has his foot immortalized 
on a hand-drawn chart on which are num- 
bers representing the curious ridges, eleva- 
tions and depressions of the human foot. It 
resembles a topographical map of strategic 
importance. Each chart is retained in per- 
petuity, and though some of the charts are 
crinkling with age a visitor gains the im- 
pression they are permanent even if the cus- 
tomer is not. 

The efficacy of this policy was readily ap- 
parent recently when Lusk received an order 
from a man in Great Yarmouth who had 
bought his first pair of Willy Lusk boots 
in 1951, his second pair in 1953 and had 
not been heard from again until this fall. 
Willie Lusk assumes the boots are just 
now wearing out. 

Lusk and his assistant craftsmen (four at 
continued 
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gets the most distance? 


Power-Bilt 



There's no difference. They're both 
great yardage eaters. It just depends on 
whether you prefer a solid Persimmon 
head or a Tufwood Laminated head. 
Golfers are individuals and the makers 
of Power Bilt respect this individuality 
That's why — 

Power-Bilts offer you a choice. 

Yes. Power Bilts offer you a choice between 
solid Persimmon or Tufwood Laminated wood 
heads; stainless steel or Levelume plated 
iron heads; Duo Power chrome or Air-Light 
aluminum shafts; and Cushionform leather or 
Tru-Traction rubber grips. 

Make your choice from the Power Bilt line at 
your golf professional's. 

If you could see Power-Bilts made, you'd never 
look at another club. 

Write for free full color catalog —"Why Power-Bilts 
Perform Better." Address Dept. SI-9. 

Hiderich S Bradsbjr Co., P. 0. Soi S06, Louisville, Ky. 40201 



The earnest camera; 
for people in earnest 
about photography 

Responsive, efficient and obedient It makes short work of the 
preliminary details. Does everything that needs doing, except create 
the picture. That all-important role is yours, exclusively. 

Nikon Inc., Garden City, New York 11530. Subsidiary of Ehrenreich 
Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. (In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q ) 


•Shown with latest Photomir FTN "self-compensating" exposure control system 


SHOPWALK continued 


Westleys 

Auto 

Polish. 



We unconditionally guarantee 
WESTLEY'S AUTO POLISH 
to be easier to use, to shine 
better and longer, and to be 
more durable than laborious 
heavy paste waxing or any 
automotive polish, glaze, 
plastic or wax process claiming 
silicone content. 


the latest count) are always several weeks 
behind on their orders but, even if they 
were not, the man who desires a pair of 
Lusk boots must learn to be patient. Lusk 
will not make any boots without first mak- 
ing his chart ("If a boot don't fit it ain't 
worth buying" is one of his maxims). The 
simplest and surest way to get your boots 
started is to fly into Lubbock, although if 
you happen to be in Las Vegas during Hell- 
dorado or in Miles City, Mont, during the 
horse sale Lusk will take your order and sur- 
vey your feet there. And keep your check- 
book handy. "We give credit only to those 
80 years or over and then only when ac- 
companied by their parents,” is another Lusk 
maxim. 

Delivery generally takes about eight 
weeks even during the winter when Lusk 
and his associates work a 16-hour day and 
push production to around 18 pairs per week. 

Willie Lusk learned his trade during an 
old-fashioned apprenticeship. His master 
was a man named Frank Urban, a Czecho- 
slovak native who emigrated to San An- 
gelo, Texas and took Lusk on as his prize 
pupil during the late 1920s when it became 
apparent his own two sons had no zest for 
the business. Urban had been a bootmaker 
in Europe and applied the old-world tech- 
niques to making boots for West Texas cow- 
boys. Lusk worked with him for seven years, 
at one dollar per day, until he moved to Lub- 
bock in 1934 and joined the celebrated 
Brown's Saddle Shop, which was employing 
22 expert bootmakers when it closed down 
in 1946. 

Lusk moved to Avenue A in October of 
that year, and by Christmas he was six 
months behind on his orders. Each of the 
men in the Lusk shop is actually in com- 
petition with the others. An order is han- 
dled, from first shaping to final stitching, 
by one person rather than passed around 
from specialist to specialist. Lusk today de- 
tects a leaning toward a stylish conservatism. 
"You don't find many fancy boots today,” 
he says. “They're not a fad anymore.” 

The fanciest pair of boots Lusk ever made 
was for a Western singer 1 5 years ago, who 
ordered the dead man's poker hand (a pair 
of aces and a pair of eights) on one boot 
and a whiskey bottle on the other. Unhap- 
pily, the singer never became well known, 
though there are Lubbock residents and 
Lusk fans who insist his boots should have 
made the Top Ten charts even if the singer 
never did. 

Every Lusk boot contains, or rather fails 
to contain, a reverse status symbol. No- 
where, not on the sole or down in some ob- 
scure nook on the inside or anywhere else, 
is there a marker indicating the boot was 
made in the Lusk shop. You have to know 
you arc wearing a Lusk boot and hope your 
friends have taste enough to know it, too. 

— Charles Gillespie 
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Try a can today. 
And well prove it. 


Either can. 
And does. 


See golf’s 
greatest 
stars 4 
in action 

in the $125,000 


GOLF 

CLASSIC 



Bobby Nichols, Host Pro 

FIRESTONE COUNTRY CLUB 
AKRON, OHIO 

JULY 24-27 


These stars have been 
invited to compete . . . 


Tommy Aaron 
George Archer 
Al Balding 
Jerry Barber 
Miller Barber 

Deane Beman 

John Bohmann * 
Tommy Bolt 

Frank Boynton 
Gay Brewer 
Jack Burke 
Walter Burkemo 
Bill Campbell * 
Billy Casper 
Ron Cerrudo 
Bob Charles 
Jim Colbert 
Charles Coody 
Gary Cowan 
Bruce Crampton 
Roberto DeViccnzo 


Dale Douglass 
Lee Elder 
Jim Ferricr 
Dow Finsterwald 
Marty Fleckman 


Bruce Fleisher • 
Raymond Floyd 
Doug Ford 
Howell Fraser 
Rod Funseth 
Al Geiberger 
Vinny Giles * 
Bob Goalby 
Lou Graham 
Hubert Green* 
Bert Greene 
Bob Hamilton 


Tony Jacklin 
Don January 
Herman Keiser 
George Knudson 
Gene Littler 
Dick Lotz 
Bob Lunn 
Bob McCallister 
Mac McLendon 
Dave Marr 
Fred Marti 
Billy Maxwell 
Dick Mayer 


Cary Middlecoff 
Jack Montgomery 
Bob Murphy 
Bobby Nichols 
Jack Nicklaus 
Tom Nieporte 
Arnold Palmer 
Gary Player 
Johnny Pott 
Chi Chi 
Rodriguez 
Bob Rosburg 
Mason Rudolph 
Doug Sanders 
John Schlee 
Tom Shaw 
Denny Shute 
Charlie Sifford 
Dan Sikes 
R. H. Sikes 
Bob E. Smith 
Sam Snead 
Bob Stanton 
Ken Still 
Dave Stockton 
Lee Trevino 
Ken Venturi 

Tom Weiskopl 
Frank Wharton 
Dudley Wysong 


If you can’t be there, 
watch the action on CBS, 
July 26 and 27 


For ticket information contact: 

r^l/ AMERICAN GOLF CLASSIC 

nWf P0 - Box 94 - Akron, O. 44309 
Ln^SSIC/ Phone (216) 535-7388 
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Designing different tires for both places 
makes a lot of sense, doesn't it? 


Think about it for a moment. 

A front tire designed for steering. A rear 
tire designed for traction. 

Nowwhatcould bemore logicolthan that? 

Interested? Want to know more? Okay, 
so now we ll tell you just how our new tires, 
The Uniroyal Masters^ actually work. 

First, the front tire. 

Jt has nine tread rows as opposed to the 
five tread rows that most of the tires on the 
road today have. So you always have an 
enormous amount of biting edges (the little 
slits in the tread rows) in contact with the road. 

Understandably, this leads to ex- 
cellent steering control. 

And, if you’ll look closely at the 
picture of the front tire down below, 
you’ll see that the groove between the last 
two tread rows on either side is straight (the 
rest of the grooves, you’ll notice, are kind 
of zigzag). Well, this makes cornering just 
a bout as smooth as it can be. 

Now let’s talk about the 
rear tire. 

First of all, it’s wider than 
the front. So right off the 
bat, you have the benefit of 
more rubber on the road. 

Also, the combination of 
the regular tread pattern 
and the deep-lug tread pat- 
tern gives you superb trac- 
tion on any kind of surface: 
smooth, dirt, mud, even snow. 


(Although our rear tires can function as 
snow tires, they’re not noisy like snow tires. 
That’s because the deep-lug tread is on the 
inside of the tire, so that the noise factor is 
dissipated underneath the car.) 

By the way, the biting edges on the tread 
of both tires (except for the deep-lug section 
of the rear tire) are at ninety-degree angles 
from side to side. Which results in excellent 
road bite when you hit the brakes. Even on 
wet roads. 

Both tires also have steel-reinforced 
tread — and a belt underneath the tread — for 
hazard protection (as weJJ as extra 
mileage). And if, through some incredi- 
ble feat of strength, a nail does manage 
to get through all that, there’s a special 
liner underneath which will strangle the nail 
and cut off virtually all air leakage. 

Impressed? 

You should be. The Uniroyal Masters may 
very well be one of the 
most revolutionary develop- 
ments in tire history. 

Which probablysounds 
a little boastful coming 
from us. But at a time like 
this, we’re too proud to be 
modest. 

For the name and address 
of the Uniroyal dealer near- 
est you, just call 800-243- 
0355 free lln Conn., dial 
853-3600 collect.) 
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The Uniroyal Masters 

From the people wfio brought you The Ram Tire & Tiger Paw ' 



LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


The series of articles by Bil Gilbert on 
drugs in sport, which begins in this 
issue ( page 64), is the first compre- 
hensive and authoritative study of a 
vastly complicated problem. It is a 
problem that many of the rulers of 
sport pretend does not exist, in the mis- 
guided hope that it will go away. We 
do not believe it will vanish of its own 
accord, and the concluding article in 
the series offers practical solutions. 

There is no question at all about 
the astonishingly wide use of drugs by 
athletes. "A lot of them express inner 
reservations about what they’re doing,” 
Gilbert says. “They keep thinking that 
they may be doing something sneaky. 
In fact, legally, with a doctor's pre- 
scription, they're not. But they still feel 
they may be cheating in some way. 

"You can sit in front of a Califor- 
nia high school, and the kids won’t 
think anything of telling you about all 
the stuff they take. But the athletes 
aren’t like that. You can talk to them 
about ‘medicinal aids’ and you’ll hear 
all about amphetamines, barbiturates, 
Novocain, all kinds of pills. But ask 
them. ‘What other drugs do you lake?’ 
and they’ll look at you with big in- 
nocent eyes. A funny example came 
from a football player. I asked him if 
he took any pills. ‘Well, no,’ he said. 
‘I don't take any. But make sure you 
don’t quote me on that.’ ” 

Bil speculates that the doctor and 
the chemist may soon be as important 
to an athlete as the coach. “I was hav- 
ing a conversation with a friend of 
mine who’s in the industry,” he says, 
“and he explained how all the money 
has thus far gone into therapeutic 
drugs. Yet he has no doubt that soon 
they’ll be working on additives and 
that a drug can be found that will, 
say, help someone run a mile 10 sec- 
onds faster than he normally could. 

"Where will it end? Well, I don’t 
think regulation will come until after 
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it will be listed as the main cause of 
death. Then you’ll see all hell break 


The Gilbert series is one of several 
that will appear in the next few months. 
In a sense this is fair \ 
of c 

in the past highly enjoyable, but a few 
have told us in letters that they don’t 


as such-what we do like is the sic 
they can tell, which cannot be eff 
tively compressed into one article. 

Not all of c 
of course, are 
as the current one or Jack Olsen’s just- 
ly famed examination of the problems 
of the black athlete or his recent de- 
lineation of the grizzly bear murder 
case. For example, in July we will of- 
fer Ken Harrelson’s autobiography- 
and we assure you The Hawk’s story 
is too crammed with fun and games 
to be held to one part. Later on John 


how U.S. co! 


the athletic Establishment. 

Jack Olsen will be back in the fall 


with Lew Alcindor's own story, and 
George Plimpton, the paper lion, will 
reveal how he found life in the line. 


So fi 
of a 



than those pre- 
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The Digest is the favorite magazine 
of spelunkers. Also skin divers. 

Also explorers. 


Yes, we’re trying to tell you something. We realize that not every advertiser is 
vitally interested in talking to spelunkers. Or, for that matter, to skin divers. Or 
explorers. But our point is, The Digest is the favorite magazine of all sorts of active, 
affluent people. (It is bought by 50% of all Sports Illustrated families, for exam- 
ple.) And it's bought by far more young people than any other general magazine. 
More boat owners, more sports-car drivers, more people who pilot planes, more- 
well, you name it. So when you advertise in The Digest, you not only reach the big- 
gest, richest market in the world, you also get to talk to the most interesting people. 

Copies bought: 

Reader's Digest 
Life 
Look 
Time 
McCall's 

Ladies’ Home Journal 
Good Housekeeping 



WORLD S BEST SELLER 
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DREAM A LITTLE 


If you’ve ever dreamed of playing the "perfect" course. ..if you've ever wanted to take a series of lessons from a pro’s pro. ..here's a 
sporting proposition from SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. Sign on for this rewarding golfing "twosome" (retail value of $19.95) for the special 
price of only $9.95 and you'll enjoy . . . 


...a colorful, unforgettable word-and-picture tour of The Best 18 
Golf Holes in America. Senior Editor Dan Jenkins has traveled 20,000 
miles, played hundreds of layouts, to put together the finest 
eighteen holes a man could find-all in a 160-page golfing conversa- 
tion piece that takes you from the unforgettable starting hole at 
Merion to the awesome finishing strip at Pebble Beach. 



THE 

BEST 18 GOLF HOLES IN 
AMERICA 

Dan Jenkins 

Ben Hogan's foreword to this book sets the tone for the tour you'll 
take: "It has enabled me to discover a multitude of fascinating 
things about places I have visited many, many times but have never 
really come to know." The magnificent color photography is alone 
worth the trip. The holes are in the same position they occupy on 
their own course; they range from one built in 1903 to one cre- 
ated in 1964. You'll play them with Jenkins, from birdie to frus- 
trating triple bogie, and learn what happened in the past on each 
hole to the great and the duffer alike. 


...a uniquely designed instructional by Jack Nicklaus who suggests 
that you Take A Tip From Me and then offers you 54 eminently 
enjoyable and practical lessons that will help you think and play 
your way to better golf. Jack's tips cover three vital areas of the 
game: technical explanations of how to improve your swing, stra- 
tegic explanations of how to prepare yourself mentally for the 
round, and practical explanations of how to play selective shots. 


Jack Nicklaus 



take a tie 

I ROM ME 


Jack Nicklaus 

Jack Nicklaus and artist Francis Golden have collaborated to pro 
duce this brilliantly detailed book of golf instructions. Here are 
new insights on the fundamentals— grip, stance, weight shift, back- 
swing, impact, followthrough. Here are tips from a master on how 
to know your own swing and how to make your own corrections. 
Here are ways to think about your game. Above all, here is Nicklaus 
—in clear, convincing fashion, and with the aid of highly technical 
photographs turned into still-motion drawings -showing and in 
spiring you to smoother, smarter, better golf. 


Sports Illustrated Box 3333, Radio City station. New York City, N.Y. 10019 


Sign on now for this money-saving offer. Fill out and mail this 
coupon and we'll rush you your "golfing twosome" in time to 
enjoy the season ahead. You’ll receive these two great books- 
The Best 18 Golf Holes in America and Take A Tip From Me— that 
will help you to enjoy golf more and will provide you with hours 
and evenings of rewarding reading and conversation. 


Please send me copies of both The Best 18 Golf Holes 

in America and Take A Tip From Me. I understand that if I’m not fully 
satisfied, I may return the books within ten days for full refund. 

I enclose . in □ Cash □ Check n Money order 


$ 9.95 

(retail value of $19.95) 


Zip Code 


If you 

can fill this card out right, 
with a little luck 

you can have what’s underneath. 



Javelin SST plus 

all this golfing equipment. 


10 Third Prizes— 

A set of Ben Hogan Irons. 


1000 Fifth Prizes— 

A Personalized Putter. 


10 Second Prizes — 

A set of Ben Hogan Woods & Irons. 


10 Fourth Prizes— 

A Ben Hogan Golf Bag. 


To fill this card out right, you have to be something 
of a golf-nut. Tell us who’s going to win the American 
Golf Classic. And tell us his total score on the final 18. 

If you can do that, you deserve all the golfing equip- 
ment in the picture. You also deserve a 1969 American 
Motors Javelin SST. 

Why a Javelin? 

As an avid sportsman, you should be driving a hot, 
sporty car. With a 343 engine, stereo tape-deck, air- 
conditioning, and a trunk big enough to hold all that 
golfing equipment. 

In other words, you should be driving a specially 
equipped Javelin SST Especially if it’s on us. 

If you also want $1,000 (and who doesn’t), first 
take the card to your local American Motors dealer. 
If we see his validation on your entry, and you are 
the first prize winner, you’ll win the money, as well 


as the Javelin and golfing equipment. 

In case you’re not the only one who knows the 
winner’s name and score, your entry goes into a hat. 
If we pull you out, you win. (That’s where your luck 
comes in. ) 

If we don’t, or if you only get the winner's name 
right but not his score, don’t worry. You still have a 
crack at 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th prizes. 

To find out how you’re doing, watch the American 
Golf Classic on July 26 and 27 on CBS. American 
Motors is sponsoring the telecast. 

(The fact that we’re sponsoring the telecast of a 
tournament with a name like that is purely inten- 
tional. ) 

But before you do anything— please, read the rules 
on the back of the card. 


American Motors Golf Invitational 



The faster a baggage handler moves for you, 
the better he can do for himself. 


TWA has just invented a way of getting 
your baggage to you faster than ever before. 
It’s not a new machine that catapults your 
bags through the air or the fastest conveyor 
belt in the world. 

It’s just plain old incentive. 

Backed by a million dollar bonus. 

We’re giving it to our employees when they 
give you exceptional service. And the more 
votes they get from you, the more bonus money 


they get from us. That’s why our baggage 
handlers intend to make you happier than 
any other airline. 

So remember, it may be just a stack of 
baggage to you, but to our boys, it could mean 
a bundle. Him • m m. 

TWA 

Our people make you happy. 

We make them happy. 



For reservations, call your travel agent or TWA. 
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SCORECARD 


PAL JOEY 

Joe Namath’s position is deteriorating. 
The alleged principles on which he stood 
seem now to have been largely a matter 
of expedience. His relations with Mafia 
types and professional gamblers were not 
just accidental barroom encounters, as 
the story on page 24 makes clear, but ex- 
tended into his home. Perhaps the kind- 
est thing that can be said is that Broad- 
way Joe is beginning to look like Bea- 
ver Falls Joe — a country boy taken in 
by the city slickers. As Bear Bryant told 
Namath after Pete Rozelle’s dictum to 
sell his share of Bachelors III: "Joe, if 
these friends of yours really cared about 
you, they'd make you get out." 

In California last week Joe expressed 
an earnest desire to have another talk 
with Rozelle. There’s a lot to talk about. 

SNOW JOB 

For a few moments there it looked as 
though the ski people had run a play 
around Avery Brundage. Dispatches 
from Warsaw, where Brundage’s Inter- 
national Olympic Committee held its 
annual meeting, said that the IOC had 
endorsed the radical new plan submitted 
by the F iteration Internationale de Ski 
(FIS). The plan would let the FIS pret- 
ty much run its own show as far as am- 
ateurism was concerned, and it would 
include a liberalized system of payments 
to skiers (Scorecard, June 2). A stun- 
ning defeat for Brundage, the first re- 
ports said — Brundage rebuffed. 

Well, the IOC did endorse the FIS 
plan in principle, but there were a cou- 
ple of curves hidden in the IOC state- 
ment (which Marc Hodler, the FIS pres- 
ident, said had been "written in Brun- 
dage ‘s own words”). For example, still 
to be worked out was the final inter- 
pretation of "broken time” payments 
to skiers. The FIS wants broken time 
to be paid for as long as nine months a 
year; Olympic rules limit it to one month, 
and the IOC said at Warsaw that "all 
national associations [must] work under 
the same set of rules ... in all sports.” 


The FIS also proposed that competitive 
skiers entitled to liberalized payments 
be "licensed” by their national feder- 
ations; the IOC said fine, but we will 
have to approve the terms under which 
they are licensed. 

When it was over, the FIS was sitting 
there with a plan that had been approved 
and yet not approved. If it was a vic- 
tory, it was one that left the skiers pret- 
ty much where they were before the bat- 
tle. And the 82-year-old Brundage, as 
always, had the last say. In the closing 
press conference he declared that Ar- 
ticles eight and nine of the FIS eligibil- 
ity rules (the controversial ones) had 
been, in effect, rejected. He softened that 
at the urging of a fellow IOC member 
but reiterated that the FIS, like other 
sport federations, must comply with the 
Olympic rules. 

So, if the FIS is to defeat Brundage, 
the final battle is yet to come. 

SHAPE OF THINGS 

If you happen to be in Wisconsin this 
Sunday you might want to attend a sneak 
preview of the Lew Alcindor-Milwaukec 
Bucks show. Lew and the Bucks play an 
intrasquad game — though not in some 
secluded gym. Instead, they are appear- 
ing at the Milwaukee Arena (capacity: 
11,138), and tickets are priced at $2 a 
throw. It will be Alcindor’s first public 
performance since the usually mild-man- 
nered giant allegedly broke Dennis 
Grey’s jaw with one punch in a pickup 
game in Los Angeles (Grey is suing for 
SI million), and there is no telling what 
kind of a contest it will be But you can 
bet that it will set all sorts of atten- 
dance and gate-receipt records for a 
practice game. 

UP THERE 

Alcindor had other problems this week, 
too. He graduated from UCLA — and 
to do so required a cap and gown. "There 
weren’t any gowns in our stock that were 
long enough," said Frank Halberg of 
UCLA, "and we had to order one es- 


pecially from Collegiate Cap and Gown 
in Champaign, III. We had to have a 
gown at least 70 inches long. Actually, 
I stretched things just a bit. I told them, 
at first, I needed one 85 inches long, 
which is Lewie's exact height. 

" ’How long?’ they asked. 'That guy 
would have to be 9 feet tall.’ 

"But when I told them 70 inches, 
they said O.K. They had one but they’d 
have to shorten it. I thought they were 
kidding, but they weren’t. They had one 
they made last year for a girl T 7*. 
They had to shorten it five inches." 

Halberg doesn't know the girl's name. 
If any NBA or ABA team has signed 
her, it’s being kept pretty quiet. 

TANGLE 

Did you know that worms were bad for 
fish? Especially when they are on a hook? 
Yellowstone Park officials figure that 
when undersized fish caught on artificial 
lures are released and returned to the 
water about 96% of them survive. But al- 



most 50%, of the fish taken on live bait 
die after being released. The reason is, 
simply, that fish tend to swallow live 
bait, worms in particular, hook and all. 

Park officials ruled, therefore, that bait 
fishing was out in Yellowstone Park wa- 
ters. However, the officials had failed 
to reckon with the fathers of small boys 
and girls. A group of parents worked up 
some splendid statistics, which they more 
or less defied the park officials to refute. 
They said that when their offspring used 
flies and other artificial lures, 75% of the 
fathers’ time was spent untangling lines. 
But adult fishing time was interrupted 
only 25% of the time when the kids used 
the hook-and-worm method. 
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June 19th. And then watch for it this summer at a theatre near you. 
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June is Discover Flying month all over the country... and now's 
the best time for you to join the Discoverers... and Discover 
Flying! The Discoverers are all over the place, from all 
walks of life. There are thousands of them every week. 

While flying isn't exactly for everyone, it is for anyone 
who wants a challenging, rewarding experience ... a 
whole new beautiful world... a practical, useful sport 
that really doesn't cost any more than other recreations. 

$5 puts you in the pilot's seat. With the guidance 
of a government-rated flight instructor, you'll actually ~~ 
pilot a sleek Piper Cherokee airplane at your local Piper Dealer 
or Flite Center. The Cherokee is the airplane with modern low 
wing for total handling ease, cushion-of-air landings . . . world's 
most popular low-wing trainer. 

Special $88 Flying Start Course, too. This special money 
saving course gives you a start toward solo. Includes preliminary 
ground instruction, four flying lessons, and your own persona / 
pilot log book. 


Discover 

Flying 


VISIT YOUR LOCAL PIPER DEALER 
OR FLITE CENTER SOON. 


Or write for Flight Kit, 

Piper Aircraft Corp., 

Lock Haven, Pa. 17745, Dept. 4-SI 


/ 

osLi Flite Center 


Yielding to argument and tradition, 
park officials recanted. Now, children 
under 1 2 will be allowed to drown worms 
in most areas, and fathers can utilize 
that extra free time to untangle their 
own lines. 

HIGHWAYMEN 

In constructing Interstate Highway 80 
through Clarion County, the Pennsyl- 
vania State Highways Department was 
guilty of polluting part of Beaver 
Creek — one of the best trout streams 
in the western section of the state. But 
nothing can be done about it. The con- 
servation director of the state's Depart- 
ment of Mines said , "If this had been 
done by a strip miner, we would have 
shut down his operations. We have no 
control over the highways department." 

BACK HOME IN INDIANA 

Things having to do with the Indianap- 
olis 500 are seldom dull. In May, dur- 
ing practice runs for the 500, The Indi- 
anapolis Star ran a picture of a fireman 
holding a hose at the ready near a car 
that had just been in an accident. In the 
fire hose was a knot. The caption read. 
"Knot Working. Luckily, the car didn’t 
catch fire. . . . The Speedway track fire- 
man holding the hose didn't know about 
his predicament." 

When the Star's photographer arrived 
at the track after the story had appeared, 
a fireman bearing a hose with a knot in 
it called him over and said, “1 want to 
show you this hose will work." And he 
sprayed the photographer up and down. 

Well, now. The Star reported that in- 
cident and added. “This attack . . . will 
not go unchallenged. The matter will 
be turned over to [the law]. . . .” It 
was, and the fireman was duly indicted 
by a Marian County Grand Jury for as- 
sault and battery. The case has not yet 
gone to trial. 

Meanwhile, Cleon Reynolds (SI, May 
26), the chief fire fighter at the 500, sup- 
posedly remarked that the firemen 
should have sued for libel. Reynolds is 
also basketball coach at Marian College 
in Indianapolis and for several years has 
served as coach of the Indiana high 
school basketball All-Stars, who each 
June play a two-game series with their 
counterparts from Kentucky. The Star 
sponsors the All-Star series. On June 5 
it announced that Reynolds had been 
replaced as coach. No reason was given 
for the change — made only 16 days be- 
contlnued 
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Will First Right force America to build longer golf courses? 
Nobody’s trying harder. 


We’re building clubs that let you hit 
longer than you've ever hit before. Alu- 
minum shafted and steel shafted clubs. 

But not just aluminum and not just 
steel. First Flight builds clubs with 
something extra. Something no one 
else has. “Hex-Flex." 

We put two sections of rigid, octagon 
shaped aluminum or steel one-third and 
two-thirds of the way down the shaft. So 
instead of the kick being distributed 
over the entire shaft, it's forced right 
down to the head of the club. And then 


it's compressed and 
bunched just like a 
taut muscle that's 
ready to uncork. Pow. That's "Hex-Flex." 

"Hex-Flex" gives you better feel, 
more control and greater accuracy 
from any lie, because your club head 
moves faster, does more of the work. So 
whatever shaft you swing, if there's 
“Hex-Flex" in it, the ball is going to fly. 

Think about all those par 5's you're 
going to reach sooner. Think of the 
short par 4's, the birdies, the eagles . . . 


lt’ s going to be really 
22SS^S^B| 9 r eat until some offi- 
cial says, “We're just 
going to have to build longer courses.” 

First Flight’s exclusive "Hex-Flex” 
steel shafts and aluminum shafts come 
in A, R, S and X flexes. They can be or- 
dered for Golden Eagle, Golden Arrow, 
Explo-Flite and Sterling FX-101 models. 

First Flight £>- 

Chattanooga. Tennessee. Custom built woods 4 irons, 
golt balls, and Hot-Z golf bags At pro shops only. 





This is the “Hex-Flex" action. Note 
how the kick is concentrated be- 
hind the club head instead of be- 
ing dispensed over the entire 
length of the shaft. It means 
greater club head speed and that 
means greater distance. 




Let the warm, wise 
Phoenix bird take 
you 

its wing 


Phoenix announces a 


free financial service 


for people of moderate 
means. With the 
selection of securities, 
savings and insurance 
that's just right for you. 

A team of specialists will map out 
an objective analysis of your financial 
needs and goals. The program is geared 
to men with S3, 000 to $25,000 incomes It's 
flexible and factual with risks and possible rewards 
clearly stated. No charge. No obligation 
Write for full information to The Phoenix Equity 
Planning Corporation, One American Row, 

Hartford. Conn 06115 


The Phoenix Companies 


Available where we are licensed. 



The difference 
between picture taking 
and photography. 


The Minolta SR-T 101 35mm single lens reflex 
isn't a regular camera kind of camera. It's a 
system with a full range of accessories 
and interchangeable lenses, from wide 
angle to telephoto. (The telephoto lens 
shown is optional at under $200.) The 
camera part of the system lets you 


compose a picture, set aperture and shutter 
speed without taking your eye from the view- 
The SR-T 101 with a standard 
Rokkor f/1.7 lens and a through the 
lens meter is under $245 plus case. The 
SR-T 101: It can make the dilference 
between photography and photography. 


SCORECARD continued 


fore the teams were to play — though 
Reynolds in the past four years had lost 
seven of eight games 

At that, Reynolds might be lucky. Last 
year's All-Star Game in Indianapolis was 
halted in the last minute of play when 
the fans got out of hand. Someone threw 
a whiskey bottle, a few spectators raced 
onto the court and an official was hit in 
the eye 

And the drivers at Indy think that 
they lead a precarious life. 

ALL FALL DOWN 

A number of swimmers at the Mexico 
City Olympics were in a state of collapse 
after climbing out of the pool following 
their races. The high altitude was gener- 
ally blamed for this, but a study by the 
medical committee of the International 
Amateur Swimming Association says 
that in most cases altitude was not the 
prime villain. The study holds that swim- 
mers push themselves to the limit in the 
waterand that, when theycomeout of the 
pool in this state of acute physical ex- 
haustion, the sudden return to a vertical 
position imposes a severe strain. So much 
oxygen has been used in competition that 
the body cannot cope with the new oxy- 
gen demands suddenly created by climb- 
ing up the ladder and standing erect. The 
medical committee recommended that 
all swimmers remain in the water after a 
race, preferably in a horizontal position, 
and rest there quietly for four or five min- 
utes. It hopes that this will become an in- 
ternational rule 

WAITING FOR LEFTY 

Lefty Driesell, the adroit basketball 
coach (SI, March 8, 1965 el .«•</.), is in 
the news again. Driesell outraged some 
sensibilities this spring when, on becom- 
ing head coach at Maryland, he ran ad- 
vertisements designed to lure likely pros- 
pects to his campus. Earlier, he had upset 
the people at Davidson College, where 
his teams had achieved signal success and 
where Driesell had acquired such coach- 
ly fringe benefits as a summer basketball 
camp and his own television show, by ac- 
cepting a new Thunderbird from admir- 
ers a week before he quit Davidson to 
take the job at Maryland 

Now Lefty has his old friends fuming 
again. Even though he was no longer 
coach at Davidson, Driesell indicated 
that he fully intended to return this sum- 
mer to run the camp. There was some 
difference of opinion on this, particularly 

continued 
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The Round Tire is 

Rugged-ier 

It gives you extra mileage, extra safety. 

When we say “rugged-ier,” we 
mean that Atlas Plycron*— the Round 
Tire— has a more rugged construc- 
tion. It has a long-wearing tread that 
rolls many thousands of miles further 
than new-car 2-ply tires. Once again, 
road tests against complete sets of 
tires for new 1969 cars proved it. 


Another reason why Atlas Plycron 
tires can go the extra distance: the 
tread is made of tough, long-lasting 
rubber compounds. Its unique de- 
sign puts more rubber on the road. 
And this muscular tread is backed 
by all the strength of four full plies. 

Talk about safety? We really put 


Atlas Plycron to the test. Fifty-four 
different ways. So you can be sure. 
Get Atlas Plycron tires and start 
thousands of miles ahead ! 

ATLAS 

Tires • Batteries • Accessories 
Sold at over 50,000 leading service stations 




•Trade-marks "Atlas" "Plycron" Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. ©1969 Atlas Supply Co. 
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Flying Machine 



Look, no wings! But The Porta-Corder from Toshiba will fly with you 
wherever you want to go. It’s a go-anywhere, solid state, 2-track 
Cassette Tape Recorder for business and personal use. The Porta- 
Corder is great for recording business correspondence and reports 
or family fun and fine music. Features convenient "Pop-up, Pop-out" 
cassette action, slip-in battery pack, and a large four-inch dynamic 
speaker. Fly a little with The Porta-Corder (Model KT20P). See your 
nearest dealer or write: Toshiba America, Inc., 477 Madison Avenue, 
New York, 

N. Y. 

10022 
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from Larry Brown, Driesell's successor. 
So Driesell consulted a lawyer, talked 
to Davidson officials and last week 
emerged without the camp but with 
$9,500, which the school apparently paid 
him for his rights in the venture. 

Now everybody is waiting for Lefty 
to get the local stations to schedule re- 
runs of his old TV shows. 

DANGER IN THE AIR 

The National Safety Council says: Watch 
out for kites. It warns that parents should 
always supervise children’s kite-flying 
and cautions: 

1) Fly kites only in dry weather. A 
wet string can be a conductor of elec- 
tricity, and wet shoes on wet earth in- 
crease the danger of grounding an elec- 
tric charge. 

2) Keep away from wires, poles, build- 
ings, traffic, electric display signs, rail- 
road tracks, radio and TV aerials, con- 
struction sites, ditches and reservoirs — 
that is, dangers that can be stumbled 
upon or into. Fly kites in level, open 
areas where there are no obstructions 
and where wind currents are less likely 
to be gusty and uncertain. 

3) The string has to be considerably 
stronger than the kite’s pull to avoid 
breaking, but never use thin wire or tin- 
sel cord. There is too much electricity 
in the air and all around us. 

4) When flying large kites, use a reel 
and wear gloves to avoid burns when 
string runs through hands too fast. 

5) Never climb a tree or a pole or 
onto a roof to retrieve a kite. A kite sim- 
ply is not worth the risk. And always no- 
tify the power company if a kite be- 
comes entangled in power lines. 

6) Above all, never try to repeat Ben 
Franklin’s experiment. Playing with 
lightning nearly killed Ben, and it did 
kill several of his imitators. 

THEY SAID IT 

• David Brower, conservationist, on how 
the pesticide DDT relates to man’s en- 
vironment: "The human body, including 
mother’s milk, contains four times more 
DDT than the allowable government 
limits. In fact, if mother's milk were 
packed in any other container, we 
wouldn't allow it across state lines." 

• Joe Gasparclla, head football coach 

at Carnegie-Mellon University in Pitts- 
burgh: "I would like to think my job is 
in jeopardy. It would show somebody 
is interested.” end 
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Congratulations on your 
new car,Mr.Vengrove? 



Relax. 

WeVe right around the corner. 


We’re near. 


Because we’re the insurance that's handled by over 1 0,000 General Motors 
dealers in the United States and Canada, too.* 

All you do is call a nearby GM dealer. Then, we’ll arrange the needed 
repairs there or at any other reliable repair shop. 

Over 2 million people are using our “everywhere” insurance. 

How about you? MOTORS 

„ INSURANCE 

CORPORATION 



Specialists in automobile physical damage insurance. 
Handled by over 10.000 General Motors dealers. 
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OLD SARGE COOLS IT 


As all the other contenders wilted around him, Orville Moody, a former Army sergeant with a cross-handed putting 
style, managed to survive a broiling Texas sun and a treacherous course to win the J.S. Open by DAN JENKINS 


A ll right, you wise guys with your 
i tricky sports questions. So you 
know who was on deck when Bobby 
Thomson hit the home run, and how 
old George Gipp was when he asked 
Knute to do him that favor, and who 
shot Eddie Waitkus, and how many guys 
have hit 50 home runs twice, and all 
those other answers that pass for sa- 
loon talk. Here's one for you. There was 
a guy from Killeen, Texas (or Chick- 
asha, Oklahoma or Yukon, Oklahoma, 
depending upon his mood) who putted 
cross-handed and won the U.S. Open 
golf championship one time in Houston 
after he spent 14 years in the Army. 
Yeah, yeah. Everybody knows his name. 
Orville Moody. The question is, why 
didn’t he hang in there after all that 
time and retire as a 30-year man like 
Omar Bradley? 

The answer is a quick S30,000, which 
is what Orville Moody earned last week 
by being on a golf course instead of in 
the Army. Actually, he had tried it once 
before, after a nine-year hitch, only to 
discover that PX beer wasn't the best 
training for the pro tour. So, after miss- 
ing the cut in the only previous U.S. 
Open he ever entered, he re-upped for 
six, won the Korean Open for the third 
time, not to mention the Fort Hood 
post tournament and came back swing- 
ing late in 1967. He won $13,000 in 
1968 and this year he had already 
earned $38,000, which means that last 
Thursday, even before his name became 


a household word, more or less, he 
was hardly a Jack Fleck. In fact, one 
golfer in the field even picked Moody 
to win before the tournament began — 
Defending Champion Lee Trevino. 

The golfers that ex-Staff Sergeant E-6 
Orville Moody really had to beat to win 
his Open were not Trevino, however, 
or Billy Casper or Arnold Palmer or 
Jack Nicklaus. They were Miller Bar- 
ber, pro golf’s Mysterious Mr. X, who 
doesn’t putt cross-handed but who wears 
dark glasses and whose elbow flies out 
on his backswing, and 42-year-old Bob 
Rosburg, now a country-club pro who 
had won about 37{f all year and who 
hits the ball with a baseball grip. Bar- 
ber led by three strokes through three 
rounds only to wilt when he could have 
won with a final 74. Rosburg was even 
with Moody as late as the 18th hole on 
Sunday but left a putt hanging on the 
rim of that cup. And so Orville Moody, 
with his nice, straight, steady golf game, 
came in at 281 to find himself suddenly 
the most famous sergeant since Alvin 
York. 

What really happened to most of the 
big favorites with the cannon swings was 
that they either drowned in the humid- 
ity at Houston or they are still trying to 
figure out what all those funny clubs 
were that they had to use on a sur- 
prisingly long, long Champions course. 
Things like two-irons and four-woods, 
which almost never get dirty on the tour. 
Meanwhile, Orville Moody and men like 


Barber and Deane Bcman and A1 Gei- 
bcrger, who are accustomed to hitting 
such clubs because they are almost nev- 
er very long off the tee, were having a 
field day. In fact, it was a highly un- 
usual tournament from the very start. 

To begin with, there was no big old 
creaking clubhouse for everyone to rat- 
tle around in, for Champions is mod- 
ern and sparkling new. Across the street 
from the clubhouse were cottages and 
houses woven in and around trees and 
quiet streets and swimming pools, and 
most of the name players were quar- 
tered there. It gave to them the feeling 
of being in some sort of compound, of 
being on some kind of strange team, all 
together. They cooked in and drank in, 
for the most part, and late in the eve- 
nings many of them sat around a pool, 
chatting, relaxing and verbally taking 
each other 18 holes again. 

In the mornings it was very eerie to 
look out of one’s window over the pa- 
per and coffee and see Julius Boros stroll- 
ing down the lane on his way to work. 
And in the evenings it was like being in 
any other suburban neighborhood. The 
fellow across the street was out in the 
yard with his kids getting ready to go 
to Astroworld and arguing with his wife 
about the directions. Then another fel- 

eonltnued 

Life Is a pain In the neck for Miller Barber, whose 
game was chilled, while Sergeant Moody of- 
fers a cap' s-off salute at his moment of victory. 
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U.S. OPEN continued 


low would drive up with his children in 
the car and honk. Where were they go- 
ing to eat? How do you get there? This 
was definitely not the usual Open tour- 
nament surroundings for Nicklaus and 
Gary Player, who happened to be the 
man in the yard and the man in the 
car, respectively. 

Lee Trevino was nonchalant in an- 
other way. In Thursday's first round, 
out to defend the title he won so ex- 
citingly last year at Oak Hill, and on a 
golf course that should have suited him, 
Trevino was gagging it up and clown- 
ing more than ever because Phil Harris, 
the entertainer, was hanging in his gal- 
lery, trading wisecracks. 

Trevino started joking about missing 
the cut the first day, and after the sec- 
ond day was over Trevino had done 
just that with rounds of 74 and 75. When 
the Fleas in Lee’s gallery chided him 
about his Mexican bandit costume on 
the cover of this magazine (SI, June 9), 
Lee would laugh and shout back, “Hell, 
man, I had to dress that way until about 
two years ago." 

There were three other pretournament 
favorites who were never a force in this 
Open. They were the players who had 
managed to win two tournaments on 
the tour this season: Casper, Gene Lit- 
tler and George Archer. Littler missed 
the cut after a second-round 80. Arch- 
er, the Masters champion, opened with 
a 69, a tribute to his putting stroke, but 
after a 74 on Friday he was never in con- 
tention. And Casper, looking as if he 
were playing on the dead run, could 
never get anything resembling a low 
round started. Champions' length simply 
wore them out. 

The only person who was ready for 
Orville Moody to win the big one was 
Trevino. He actually picked him — se- 
riously, no fooling — and had said to the 
press before the tournament began that 
Orville Moody would be the next Open 
champion because, said Lee, "He's one 
helluva player." 

"I won it for Lee," said Moody lat- 
er, also in all seriousness. "It took a lot 
of guts for him to believe I could win.” 
And then Orville Moody wept, along 
with a lot of other Moodys, his wife, 
Doris, and his two children. They had 
been out at some Holiday Inn in Hous- 

continued 

Water and weeping willows frame the scene as 
losers Rosburg and Barber leave the 6th green. 









U.S. OPEN continued 


ton where the nonnames were. Orville 
Moody had been driving to the course, 
from about an hour away, which was 
even a better reason to weep, some 
thought. But the tears came from the de- 
lirious joy of it all. Tears are very pop- 
ular in sports these days. 

He never expected to go out and shoot 
a 72, two over par. in the final round 
and post a total of 281 and take the 
U.S. Open. But Moody's 72 was a pret- 
ty good score on Sunday. Only two play- 
ers broke par and only five others equaled 
it. The greens were not only huge but 
hard so that nothing held, and the wind 
came up from somewhere, and all of the 
pins were either way back or snuggled 
close behind enormous bunkers. From 
seven to 10 players had broken par on 
each of the previous three days, and Mil- 
ler Barber's 54-hole total was, after all, 
four under. But Open courses are gener- 
ally styled to achieve the magic total of 
280, and Champions was certainly a 
worthy 280 golf course. It figured that 
Barber would come back toward the 
field on Sunday, although it didn't 
figure he would come back so far. 

“I don't think I’m a choker,” said 
Barber after his horrible 78 round. 
“I’ve just got to go hide somewhere 
and try to figure out what happened 
to me.” 

Orville Moody, who was paired with 
him, said he thought he knew. "1 think 
Miller was trying to coast," said the ser- 
geant, who looks like a sergeant should. 
“We all knew it would be a hard course 
the last round, and that nobody was like- 
ly to get a 66 going. I think Miller felt 
he could coast along and win with a 73 
or 74, and he just got too cautious.” 

Like almost all U.S. Opens, this one 
truly exploded on the final nine holes. 
It made everything that came before as 
obscure as the rut iron, including all of 
the talk about Mr. X and Geiberger's 
peanut-butter sandwiches and could 
Palmer do it or not. Palmer's immense 
crowds thought he could, and they stayed 
with him all the way — all the way to his 
tie for sixth. There were a couple of mo- 
ments when Palmer could have got right 
in it, but each time, with a chance to 
do something sensational, he would do 
something dumb. Like a poor chip or a 


Four contenders: Rosburg{above left), treed on 
the 18th; Murphy, stunned by his own 66; and 
Beman and Palmer, betrayed by their putters. 


missed birdie or follow up a birdie with 
an aggravating bogey. 

When Barber soared to four-over on 
the outgoing nine, he knocked down the 
fence for everyone, including Palmer. 
There was a crazy interlude on the back 
nine when eight players were only two 
strokes apart, and if Champions had 
been a course where the contenders could 
have gone at the flags with clubs they 
were familiar with, there might have been 
a charge or two. But it was always a ques- 
tion of who could make a par, who could 
rip off a drive and tear up a one-iron 
and survive the hard-to-read Bermuda 
greens. It was simply a question of who 
could survive. 

For a whole hour during the final dra- 
ma, only Al Geiberger, rising from the 
depth of his peanut-butter jar, was able 
to put a bunch of birdies on the board — 
five of them in eight holes. And until he 
did that, few people knew that Al Gei- 
berger had made the cut. By now, Mil- 
ler Barber was out of it and Deane Be- 
man’s four-wood was worn to a thread, 
and really only two men remained, 
Orville Moody and Bob Rosburg. 

On the course Rosburg stopped to 
chat with friends on the 16th tee. “One 
birdie and two pars would be 280,” he 
said. "I believe that might get it.” 

“Three pars would get a tie," some- 
body told him. 

“I might even win my bet on no 280,” 
he grinned. 

At that moment, Rosburg was tied 
with Moody, who was back on the 15th. 
Also at that moment in the locker room 
a lot of the veterans were sprawled out 
on the carpet, watching television and 
cheering for Rosburg. A lot of Mike Sou- 
chaks and the like who were Rossy’s con- 
temporaries. Rosburg is an in-group man 
from the old establishment, a club pro 
now, and he hadn’t played this well in 
years. 

The locker-room boys got Rosburg 
through the 16th, roaring in a tough 
three-footer for a par. They got him 
out of the bunker on 17 to within 10 
feet of the pin, and they got that one 
down for a par. Rosburg had looked 
over the putt and looked up at the sky 
and smiled in his cynical way. You could 
almost hear him saying, “The National 
Open, right? And into the grain. Thanks 
a lot.” But he jammed it in. One more 
par and he’d have his 281 and the ser- 
geant might have to reenlist again. Sadly, 
Rosburg just didn’t have it. He dragged 


his tec shot to the left and caught a 
limb, the ball falling in the rough. His 
second, a pretty risky four-wood out of 
the thick Bermuda, was a good shot 
but it spurted too far to the right and 
he was bunkered. Then, as the locker 
room roared, Rosburg exploded out 
marvelously again to within four feet of 
the hole. “He’ll get it,” Souchak said, 
bowing his head, afraid he wouldn't. 

Rosburg has always hit it quick, a 
jab putter, and he didn't want to give 
himself time to think about this putt 
for the U.S. Open that he may never 
come close to winning again. He struck 
the ball a trifle too lightly and it hung 
at the edge. The locker-room ceiling fell 
in. No one said anything for a while, 
and then Phil Rodgers spoke up. “He 
can still get a tie if the blade comes 
open on the cross-hander," Phil blurted. 

It didn't, and it wasn't about to. Or- 
ville Moody hit a cannon down the 18th 
fairway, and he slashed a five-iron into 
the last green as if it were the Fort Hood 
post tournament all over again. And 
when he stood over his 14-inch par putt 
to win he let the Open daze stroke it in 
for him. Outside the crowd whooped 
for the nobody who was all of a sudden 
somebody, and even in the locker room 
they gave him his due. 

"The sergeant didn’t back off from 
nothing," said Phil Rodgers loudly. And 
there was some nervous laughter about 
the fact that Moody, after hitting the 
shot onto the green, had subconsciously 
replaced his divot. 

Rosburg came in just then and was 
met by his well-wishers, some tearful, 
some not. He managed a smile and trad- 
ed a couple of glances with players who 
understood. Rodgers understood how it 
is and, keeping Rosburg honest, he 
grabbed his arm and shouted, “You 
dog. You dogged it, man." Rosburg 
said yeah — that's what he did. 

But Orville Moody was somewhere 
else. He had taken a check for $30,000, 
he had phoned Lee Trevino, he had at- 
tempted to explain to the press who he 
was — just a guy who thinks he knows 
how to play golf— and where he orig- 
inally came from, a town in Oklahoma. 

He was also trying to figure out some- 
thing that he thought he had heard dur- 
ing a long-distance call from President 
Nixon. Something about it being a great 
victory for the middle class. Last trick 
question. Since when is the U.S. Open 
champion middle-class? end 
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THE GAME WAS UP AT NAMATH’S 


Broadway Joe's bar has attracted all the heat, but the real action was in Namath's pad- -a big crap game that 
drew businessmen, athletes and hoods from as far as Philadelphia and New England by NICHOLAS PILEGGI 


F orget about Bachelors III, Joe Na- 
math's New York bar, where he 
said how was he to know who came in 
off the street — gamblers, bookmakers, 
Mafia types? Go 14 blocks north and 
three blocks east to 370 East 76th Street, 
a luxury apartment building known as 
the Newport East. Take the automatic 
elevator to Penthouse B and head for 
apartment B-2005 — Joe Namath’s llama- 
rugged pad. Who came in off the street 
to B-2005? 

Months of observation by various law- 
enforcement agents not only have re- 
vealed that top Mafiosi often enjoyed 
the hospitality of Joe Namath’s bar, but 
that some of them joined sportsmen, high 
rollers, business executives, athletes, 
bookmakers and loan sharks in crap 
games in Namath’s apartment. Whether 
Namath knew it or not, the games in B- 
2005 were under the protective muscle 
of Thomas (Tea Balls) Mancuso, a capo 
in the Carlo Gambino Mafia family of 
Brooklyn. 

Mancuso, a 47-year-old thug with nar- 
cotics and gambling convictions, is be- 
lieved to serve as an information filter 
and layoff man for the mob. Information 
concerning athletes — from unreported 
injuries to hangovers — has always been 
of more than casual interest to a mul- 
timillion-dollar illegal betting operation. 

Mancuso has lurked on the fringes of 
the sporting world for many years. He 
has been particularly interested in nur- 
turing friendships with fighters and bas- 
ketball players and was questioned by 
police during the investigations that re- 
sulted in the jailing of Frankie Carbo 
and Blinky Palermo. 

“The dice games at Namath’s were 
made to appear like spontaneous little 
get-togethers." one source said, “but all 
the racket guys wanted was a chance to 
casually ingratiate themselves, show they 
were regular guys and that they knew 
how to relax. What most people don’t 
know is that racket guys never relax. 
Like movie stars, they’re always on.” 

The crap games in Namath’s apart- 


ment, which he shares with his partner 
in Bachelors III, former Jet Defensive 
Back Ray Abruzzese, began at the end 
of last January and continued through 
February. In addition to the local cli- 
entele, the games were patronized by 
racketeers from New England, New Jer- 
sey and Philadelphia, and lawmen are 
convinced that the out-of-towners could 
not have known of the games if they 
had not been tipped off by New York 
hoods. 

A Mafia source explained that a per- 
centage of crap game pots usually goes 
to whoever sets the action up, but not 
in the case of the games up at Namath's. 
The standard cut is 5% of each pot. 
Among other things, it pays the mob car- 
penters who come early and tack sound- 
proof sheeting on the floor and ceiling. 
Soundproofing is not generally installed 
in the apartments or hotel suites chosen 
for big crap games because adjoining 
rooms are used by gamblers who want 
to relax and have a drink or a bite to 
eat between rolls. 

“Forget about cutting that game," the 
Mafia source said. * ‘This was done strict- 
ly for one thing — just to get to know 
them [professional athletes who might 
be drawn to Namath's apartment). The 
racket guys would try like bastards to 
get close. If they could nail one of them 
it would be great.” 

Police were first attracted to Bachelors 
III early last December when a routine 
tail of Carmine (Snake) Persico, 36, a 
South Brooklyn Mafia lieutenant who 
is free on 515,000 bail while appealing 
a 14- year federal sentence for hijacking, 
led them there. Repeated visits by Per- 
sico and other Mafiosi such as Man- 
cuso and Carmine (Mr. Gribs) Tramun- 
ti. a potential heir to the entire Luchese 
Mafia family of East Harlem, persuaded 
federal agents and local police to keep 
the bar under constant surveillance. 

The lawmen spent four months ob- 
serving Mafiosi in Bachelors III, where 
they were throwing around $50 and $100 
tips. Besides infiltrating the bar, lawmen 
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with Mafia photoalbums hiding in trucks 
carrying one-way mirrors “made" at 
least eight well-known bookmakers as 
regular bar patrons, including one man, 
Harry Bernow, who is known as the 
oddsmaker for the Luchese family, an- 
other who was chummy enough to bor- 
row Namath's car and still another 
who was found to be placing bets on 
one of the bar's telephones, which was 
tapped, as was a phone in Namath's 
apartment. 

As a result of the current investigation., 
police have found that the Mafia itself 
is reported to be asking Mancuso ques- 
tions. The Gambino family lost hundreds 
of thousands of dollars on football games 
last year and is anxious to know wheth- 
er Mancuso actually laid off the bets he 
was given or booked them himself. If 
the Gambino family finds that he booked 
the bets, it will deduce that Mancuso 
knew more about what was happening 
during the last football season than he 
was telling them. 

Despite all the current conjecture con- 
cerning two 1968 Jet losses (to Buffalo 
37-35 and to Denver 21-13), each of 
which New York was favored to win 
by 19 points, there is no evidence that 
Namath was making less than a max- 
imum effort, although he did throw 10 
interceptions in the two games. "Noth- 
ing has ever been said about Namath," 
says one well-known oddsmaker. "His 
adrenalin just doesn't seem to flow when 
he's got big points. Go back to college 
same thing.” 

Lawmen presented NFL Commission- 
er Pete Rozelle with some of their in- 
formation in early March. It was very 
clear that every effort was being made 
to give Namath an opportunity to di- 
vest himself of Bachelors III and its un- 
derworld patrons. Rozelle is said to 
have shown Namath much of the in- 
formation he, Rozelle, had been given 
by the police, including photographs 
of known gamblers and Mafia hoods 
who were frequenting the place. Rozelle 
told Namath that police knew about 
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the bookmaker operating in the place 
and suggested that Joe give up his in- 
terest in the bar. 

“I’ll think about it,” Namath said 

Robert Vannuchi, the 31-year-old 
manager of Bachelors III, who also lives 
in the Newport East and calls himself 
Bobby Van, has been running East Side 
nightclubs since 1960, and many of them, 
according to police, have been patron- 
ized by known gamblers and racketeers. 
"He is never on the corporation papers 
of these bars,” one police source ex- 
plained, “but he’ll frequently turn up 
as a manager or director of places we be- 
lieve are mob joints.” 

While managing the Table Talk on 
Second Avenue in 1964, Van was ar- 
rested and charged with assaulting a pa- 
tron with a baseball bat. The case was 
later dismissed. From the Table Talk, 
Van ran the Dudes ’n Dolls on Third 
Avenue, where New York Yankee First 


Baseman Joe Pepitone and Namath were 
both customers. After briefly running 
the Ginza Hideaway on East 58th Street, 
Van took over the Jet Set on First Av- 
enue and, knowing Namath was inter- 
ested in buying a bar, offered the Jet 
quarterback a partnership. Authorities 
say Sonny Werblin, who at the time 
owned a piece of the Jets, vetoed the ar- 
rangement after he was informed that 
police were investigating to determine 
whether the bar was actually owned by 
Tramunti, Van then went to The Mar- 
gin Call, a bar on the site of the present 
Bachelors III, in which a stockbroker 
and a doctor had interests. Van claims 
he looked at more than 100 bars for Na- 
math, but none was suitable until he hit 
upon The Margin Call. 

Besides using these establishments as 
hangouts and contact points with legit- 
imate society, mobsters have gone into 
nightclubs, bars and restaurants because 


such businesses enable them to justify 
Some of the vast amounts of cash they 
accumulate illegally. 

“One of the Mafia guys' biggest prob- 
lems,” one police expert explained, “is 
how to show that they earn a ‘legit- 
imate’ salary for income-tax purposes. 
Therefore, what they often do is create 
fake jobs in nightclubs, bars and res- 
taurants and pay themselves weekly sal- 
aries. It doesn’t matter whether the place 
makes enough money or not, they just 
pump their own cash through the reg- 
ister as though it were from the outside. 
Since thecigarette vending machine, linen 
service, vegetables, meat, garbage remov- 
al, knife grinding, jukebox, hatcheck 
concession and liquor distribution — 
almost everything that has to do with 
the place — are also mob connected, it is 
next to impossible to trace where all 
the money comes from and where it goes. 

“Persico, for instance,” the police ex- 
pert continued, “handles many of the 
cigarette, whiskey, produce, linen and 
hatcheck concessions in East Side bars. 
Persico is not involved with gambling 
on the East Side. The Luchese family 
handles all of that.” 

Since Namath bought Bachelors III, 
his conduct, to many people, has been 
inexplicable. "The guy’s a football ge- 
nius,” says one informant, "but take 
off his cleats and he’s just a jerk. What 
did he need these guys for? He has the 
Sinatra sickness. Frank’s the same way 
with the muscle and smart money guys. 
It’s like I say, a sickness with him. Na- 
math ain’t careless. He’s stupid. It’s 
crazy. Nobody trusts anybody, but Joe 
Namath’s an angel. You figure it.” 

Even mobsters warned Namath about 
allowing the small-time bookmaker to 
take bets on one of Bachelors Ill’s 
phones. “Namath’s crazy," police told 
Rozellc. “Get the kid out of there!” 
But Namath was too stubborn. As a re- 
sult, it is very likely, according to law- 
enforcement agents, that Joe Namath 
will soon be called before the New York 
County grand jury investigating orga- 
nized crime and the sports world. 

At week’s end, after a trip to Nevada 
and California, Namath was back in 
Bachelors III, where he revealed that 
he had an offer to play football in Can- 
ada. "But I want to play here," he added 
with a hurt look. A bit later a customer 
asked him how things were going. “Ev- 
erything’s great," Namath said. And 
everything's relative. end 
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RIGHT-WAY CARRIGAN 
FLIES TO A RECORD 


C-a-doub/e r-i-g-a-n spells Carrigan. and remember it, for Casey vaulted 
17' 4 3 /4 at Sacramento for a new high school high by GARY RONBERG 


C asey Carrigan. A name that belongs 
up there along with Kirk Douglas 
and Aid o Ray on a marquee billing a 
war movie. But for the moment, Casey 
Carrigan has other things on his mind. 
He turned 18 last February and he's try- 
ing to decide whether to go to Stanford 
or UCLA. For almost two years now 
they've been after the kid from Orting, 
Wash., the very best pole vaulter in high 
school history. And last Saturday night 
in the Golden West Invitational in Sac- 
ramento, Casey Carrigan sharpened the 
demand. He vaulted 1 7' 4^4 ". 

Yes, this is the same Carrigan kid 
who last September did 17 feet in the 
final Olympic Trials at South Lake Ta- 
hoe and a month later found himself 
on the way to Mexico City with a red 
and white USA on his sweats. That was, 
he says, his greatest thrill — but it led to 
his greatest disappointment. After miss- 
ing twice at 16' 1" in the Olympics, Car- 
rigan went well over the crossbar on his 
third try, only to have his pole follow 
him under the bar and nullify the ef- 
fort. "It hurt. It hurt real bad, going 
out like that,” Carrigan says. “But still, 
it taught me a lot. It did me a lot of 
good. I learned to face up to things.” 

The thing that California's supposedly 
red-hot track fans refuse to face up to, 
however, is that the Golden West In- 
vitational isn't just another all-star high 
school meet. Indeed, with 1 6 former par- 
ticipants competing in Mexico City, the 
Golden West has obviously become a 
showcase for budding Olympic, college 
and professional athletes. Tommie Smith 
ran in the Golden West, and so did Jim 
Hines. Charlie Greene and Jim Ryun. 
Mel Renfro of the Dallas Cowboys and 
Earl McCullouch of the Detroit Lions 
hurdled in the meet, and Bob Beamon 


jumped in it. "This meet means every- 
thing to a high school kid," said Brian 
McElroy, a Massapequa, N.Y. senior 
who won the 880 in 1 :49.8. "This is the 
one the studs win. The people? Who 
cares about the people? I came out here 
to run, not show off. You can show off 
on a dance floor.” 

Started in Los Angeles 10 years ago 
by a bunch of track buffs who call them- 
selves the Golden West Track and Field 
Association, the meet drew so few fans 
that it soon found itself on its way to Sac- 
ramento. There it continued to sink slow- 
ly in the West until, out $8,000 in the 
spring of 1967, the Golden Westers burst 
into a meeting of the Active 20-30 Club. 
For years, the Active 20-30 had done a 
lot of nice things around town, like help- 
ing build parks and playgrounds in de- 
pressed areas, but ever since they had 
given up the soapbox derby the mem- 
bers had felt guilty about the clause in 
their bylaws that encourages "service 
to youth.” 

As a result, the two groups joined 
forces, and while the Golden Westers 
handled the selection and invitation of 
the athletes, the 20-30’s— few of whom 
knew a stopwatch from a tape measure 
— whittled away at the deficit. As a re- 
sult this year’s meet wound up with the 
biggest budget ever. The kids were put 
up at the fancy El Rancho Hotel out 
on West Capitol Avenue, and the food 
was plentiful (SmorgaBob's, featuring 
SI. 49 dinners across the street, twice got 
the call for banquets). There was a queen 
contest, of course, and the winner, 
Blanche Wilkins, was clearly in the spir- 
it of things: she accepted her crown with 
a taped right ankle, which she had 
sprained while throwing the javelin. 

Of the 1 1 5 athletes invited to the Gold- 
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en West, all but three showed up, not in- 
cluding the one who made it to Sac- 
ramento but got lost on a sight-seeing 
trip in San Francisco. The only signif- 
icant absentee was Reynaldo Brown, the 
Compton, Calif, senior who jumped 7' % " 
in the Olympics. Otherwise, the field was 
the strongest the Golden West ever had, 
and Sacramento was crawling with col- 
lege bird dogs. 

In addition to Carrigan, there were 
hotshots like George Amundson, a strap- 
ping Aberdeen, S. Dak. youth who is 
the only high school boy ever to throw 
the 3 lb. 9 oz. discus more than 200 
feet. Amundson was tickled to be in Sac- 
ramento, particularly since he almost 
didn’t get there. Thursday morning he 
flew to Sioux Falls, S. Dak., where he 
caught a plane for Salt Lake City. He 
was flying youth-fare, however, and in 
Salt Lake he got bumped from the plane 
to Sacramento and wound up sitting in 
the airport for five hours while his bags 


went on to Reno. Finally, George flew 
to San Francisco and got on a bus to Sac- 
ramento, where he arrived late at night 
with nothing but the suit he was wear- 
ing and the discuses he had carried un- 
der his arm. All day Friday he walked 
around wearing a University of Texas 
T shirt, borrowed shorts and shoes. 
"Boy, I can’t wait until tomorrow night,” 
he said. "But really, I don’t know how- 
well I’ll do. I’ve only worked out twice 
this week." On Saturday night Amund- 
son shattered the meet record with a 
heave of 193' 6". A protean young man 
who also played the trombone in the 
school band and single-wing tailback on 
the football team, Amundson thinks 
he’s headed for either Iowa State or 
Tennessee. 

With the exception of the pole vault, 
however, the most spectacular event was 
the 100-yard dash, in which the slowest 
man in a field of nine turned in a nifty 
9.5. Although slightly unnerved by a false 


start, Willie McGee, a bearded speedster 
out of Hattiesburg, Miss., won in 9.3 to 
tie Billy (Peanut) Gaines’ national high 
school record. McGee had gone that fast 
before, but up to now no one believed 
his times. “See what happens,” said Meet 
Director Jack Germain. “Here is a kid, 
a typicaf good, fast. Southern Negro boy. 
The times come out of those small towns 
in the South — 9.3, 9.4 — and everybody 
says, ‘Aw, they’re padded. High school 
kids can’t run that fast.’ So we get the 
kid out here and what happens? Nine- 
three. New record. Even though we don’t 
draw flies with this meet, it settles things 
like that.” 

‘‘I’ve never run in a meet this big be- 
fore,” said McGee. ‘‘It was a thrill to 
win, but honest, I got out of the hole 
late. After my false start, I had to be care- 
ful. Now, if I’d had a good start. . . 

In the triple jump, Zach Gillon of 
Pcekskill, N.Y. bettered Bob Beamon’s 
listed record (50' 3 >4"). The people 

continued 



The crowd of 4.000 at the Golden West Invitational left the stands and gathered around the pole-vault area to watch Casey's record jump- 
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back in Peekskill couldn't have had 
more confidence in Zach. To make 
sure he had transportation to Sac- 
ramento. they set up a sort of Zach Gil- 
lon Golden West Fund, placing canisters 
in stores, barber shops and dry clean- 
ers around town. Gillon wound up 
with Si ,200 for his trip west, and he 
didn't disappoint anybody- with the 
possible exception of himself. With 
his goal set firmly at 52 feet. Gillon 
won with a leap of 50' 1114*, but it 
won't make the record books since it 
was wind-aided. "My coach says I 
should go 55 next year.” he said. "I 
think he's right." Gillon could do it 
for any number of schools— Villanova, 
Tennessee and Wisconsin among them. 
After college? "I’d like to be a pro- 
fessional model," he says. "My mother 
did some modeling. It’s a good life." 

But to get back to Casey Carrigan 
and the battle of the heights. The third 
of five boys, Casey is following in an ath- 
letic tradition. Brother Andy Carrigan. 
a linebacker, just graduated from Stan- 


ford, and Brother Mike Carrigan, a de- 
fensive halfback, may start for the In- 
dians next year. Behind Casey is 15- 
year-old Tim. who plays basketball and 
football. At 1 1, little Clancey, well, he's 
setting his sights. As befitting his sta- 
tus, Casey Carrigan was the last Gold- 
en West athlete to check into the El Ran- 
cho, coming up from Stanford on Sat- 
urday morning with Mike. The numeral 
he would wear on his back that night 
was, of course. No. 1. 

It wasn't until the bar reached 16 feet 
and a field of eight had been pared to 
three that Carrigan picked up his pole 
in earnest. At 16' 4", Dave Roberts of 
Conroe, Texas missed on bis third at- 
tempt, leaving Carrigan with an old 
friend, Steve Smith of Torrance, Calif., 
who had beaten him in the Coliscum- 
Compton Relays the preceding week. 
The bar went to 16' 8". Carrigan made 
the height on his first try, and Smith, 
struggling, cleared it on his third. 

"We had a pole-vaulting pit for the 
kids in the backyard years ago,” said Ca- 


sey's father, Paul Carrigan, who drives 
a logging truck in Orting, which is 20 
miles southeast of Tacoma. "From the 
time 1 can remember, Casey was always 
swinging from trees, jumping and run- 
ning, things like that. We lived in the 
foothills at the base of Mt. Rainier, and 
it seemed that Casey was always out- 
doors, doing something." 

The bar was raised to 17 feet. Car- 
rigan, sitting at the top of the runway, 
his back to the pit, adjusted his shoes. 
Then he got up and walked to the box, 
where he took ofl’ his white sweat pants, 
folded them neatly and placed them in 
the box. "Scagren and all the good ones 
do that," his father said. "It cushions 
the pole when it hits. Helps absorb the 
shock." The meet announcer told the 
crowd that the bar was at 1 7 feet, and Ca- 
sey Carrigan sprinted down the runway. 
Up, up, up and over he went, clearing 
the bar with half a foot to spare. The 
crowd of 4,000, warming to this now, 
erupted in applause. Three tries and 
Steve Smith was out — on this night just 
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For overseas delivery information, 
write British Leyland Motors Inc.. 
Leonia, N.J. 0760S. 


The MGB man knows the whole 
idea behind sports car driving is 
that the man drives the car and not 
the other way around. 
That proper cornering and turning 
mean four wheels flat on the 
ground. That the best 
stops are clean and straight-line 
without swerves or lurch. 
Knowing all this means that he 
doesn’t settle for a nice sports car 
when he could have a great 
one... the MGB. 


ATAUSTIN-MG DEALERS 


You see only so many MGB’s.The kind of men who drive them are in short supply 
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RUM 

COLLINS 

-how to make it 


Nobody knows where the word "collins” 
came from. But the drink itself was first 
concocted with rum, by an innkeeper during 
the American Revolution. Still unbeatable. 
1 oz. lemon juice, 1 tsp. sugar (or, use a 
prepared collins mix). Add 2 oz: white or 
silver Puerto Rican rum, shake with ice, 
strain into a tall glass full of ice cubes, 
and top with water or club soda. 

PUERTO RICAN RUM « 

light and dry and outsells all others 3 to 1 



RIGHT-WAY CARRIGAN continued 


another high school pole vaulter who 
has gone 16' 8 

“Casey always does his best when he 
gets down here in California," his fa- 
ther continued. “The weather up home 
isn’t too good in the spring. Why, there 
were lots of times Casey and I would 
go over to the high school pit at Tc- 
nino, and there’d be sawdust and water 
from the melted snow still sitting 
there in the box. He could never get 
going.'’ 

"Ladies and gentlemen, may I direct 
your attention to the pole-vault area, 
where Casey Carrigan will try to be- 
come the first high school boy ever to 
Vault IT 4 %“■" The announcement was 
unnecessary. 

Again, the shoes were adjusted. Then 
the walk to the pit, the pants folded 
and placed in the box, just so. And again, 
down the runway came Casey Carrigan 
—“Casey O. Carrigan,” his mother said. 
' It doesn’t stand for anything. It just 
sounds nice, don't you think?" Up, up, 
and over. Another roar. The track meet 
was finished for everybody except Ca- 
sey Carrigan. The crowd had spilled out 
of the stands and was gathered around 
the pole-vault area. 

"The bar, ladies and gentlemen, is at 
17' 10!4". Casey Carrigan will makethree 
attempts at this height, and if he suc- 
ceeds he will have gone higher than any- 
one has vaulted before." 

Carrigan failed on his first attempt. 

• How do you feel, kid?” an official 
asked him, 

' 1 feel good," said Carrigan. “But 
I d feel better if I went over it.” 

Carrigan failed on his second attempt. 

“1 always thought sometime, some- 
where, it would come down to some- 
thing like this," said Mrs. Carrigan. 
“Casey is a very determined boy. He is 
a worker, but he is humble. I love him 
for his humility. His humility and his 
generosity are my favorite traits.” 

Casey O. Carrigan failed for the third 
time at 17' 10*4''. Engulfed by fans and 
children, he talked and signed auto- 
graphs until the lights of the stadium 
finally went out. "I think I was taking 
off too soon," he said. “I don’t think 
my form was that good. On the 17-foot- 
er, though, I was on it. It was a good 
jump. I would be interested to know 
how high I went at 17 feet." 

Casey Carrigan. A kid. Just turned 
18 last February. We must remember 
that. end 
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The author, a poet and playwright, came to the arts by way of an unusual finishing school— professional 
baseball. Now, some 15 years after he served with slight distinction as a light-hitting catcher for Mexicali 
in the Arizona-Texas League, he reflects on his sport and concludes it has a surprising esthetic of its own 

A DIAMOND-BRIGHT ART FORM 

by JA Y WRIGHT 




N ow and then, here in Mexico, I go 
out to the ball park. The crowd 
comes in from its variety of paseos. The 
band is in its best flatulent form. The 
grass rolls out to the bleachers like a 
freshly brushed billiard table. The moon 
hangs under the lights, a golden pen- 
dulum swinging imperceptibly in a small 
wind. The ballplayers ooze through their 
pregame paces. The inflated umpire 
scratches his spikes on the dugoul steps 
before moving out to say play ball. All 
of these simple acts take on a ritual sig- 
nificance that is hard to define, hard to 
ignore. I sit in the stands, a wise ex-ball- 
player, pointing out to friends the cab- 
alistic purity of the diamond’s dimen- 
sions, the number of players, balls, 
strikes, outs. I lean back in a huff and 
lecture on the classical manner, the al- 
most Puritan logic that rules how the 
game should be played. And what I make 
of the game, now that I have the leisure 
and years to see it, is an art, one that is 
completely enclosed in its own esthetic. 

To say that. I have to overcome my 
own reservations about the way the game 
has become a big business, one in which 
the payoffs are physical torture, disil- 
lusion, oblivion and a few records, one 
controlled by businessmen who buy tal- 
ent cheaply and sell it exorbitantly. Yes, 
the game, for me, has changed consid- 


erably over the years with respect to the 
pleasure I derive from it and the way I see 
it, which is certainly not the way 1 did at 
17, a flanneled and thrilled boy. 

When I was 17 my father turned up 
with me at the Ontario, Calif, spring- 
training camp of the San Diego Padres 
to realize his ambitions. I was right out 
of the high school, American Legion, 
semi-pro hothouses that every California 
boy — and ambitious father — felt were so 
necessary at the time. Having been 
schooled by my father to be essential, I 
could play any position, though we told 
San Diego that 1 was a catcher because 
they needed them, we thought. That was 
some 1 5 years ago. 

Now, as I think over what I went 
through for my father and my own 
dreams, I ask myself what baseball, as 
a profession, as a game, as a way of 
life, has meant to me. 1 should have 
asked this luxurious question long ago, 
for it seems to me now that, consid- 
ering the brief time that I was in it, the 
game and its environment shaped all my 
perceptions that followed. 

There should be nothing strange in 
that assertion. So much of what we take 
ourselves to be, as a people, gets shifted 
around into solemn ceremonies — the flag 
raising, the first ball, the miniskirted ush- 
erettes, the hot dogs, the sound of wood 
continued 
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on horsehide. I remember that as a high 
school ballplayer I heard a Yankee scout 
say any scout could judge a boy’s phys- 
ical potential in a minute, but he, the 
Yankee scout, had to visit the boy, meet 
his parents, judge the boy’s reactions to 
them and his attitude toward God, coun- 
try and flag to see if the boy was really 
Yankee material. In other words, dis- 
regarding the fact that some of the best 
ballplayers are and have been something 
less than staunch citizens, this scout was 
defining the American saint, his own 


of themselves, as men who know some- 
thing about challenge and response, 
courage and individual aspiration. 

What happens to a young boy in spikes 
is that he’s caught up in himself. The 
game gives him that luxury. Most imag- 
ine, quite rightly, that they have unique 
gifts and that these gifts will free them 
and reward them. 

That is what I thought while I was 
prancing around the San Diego training 
camp 1 5 years ago. There I was, as close 
as I’d ever get to the big leagues, thrilled 



dream. It seemed to him that a boy had 
to make himself worthy to play this 
game. The scout was defining the game 
and its participants in such a way that he 
was asserting that the game was part of 
the fabric of American “culture,” and 
that only the pure in American heart 
could ever hope to go very far in it. Thus 
does the Protestant ethic come to flesh in 
flannels. And it isn’t such a gigantic leap 
then to the glossolalia of success, from 
rags to riches on five ounces of horseflesh . 
a route open to every mother's — and fa- 
ther’s — son. With that in mind it was dif- 
ficult for me for a long time to explain or 
understand my fellow players on the pro- 
fessional team to which I was first as- 
signed— Mexicali. But they can be ex- 
plained, I now sec, partly as products of 
the ethic, partly as products of their sense 


by being able to sign for meals, to room 
with big Tom Alston, to listen to Theolic 
Smith, to be prodded through my lazy 
paces by Herb Gorman, to put on that 
pinstripe uniform and have Lefty O'Doul 
punch my chin and say. ' I can see you're 
a fighter " Never mind if only Lefty 
O'Doul is a familiar name to you. they 
wereall familiar tomeand figures of awe 
I knew all along that I was “going 
out,” that I would be sent to some Class 
C ball club, but this did not matter, for 
I knew, too, that I would come back, 
that I would play someday for San Di- 
ego And so it always bothered me that 
Milton Smith, San Diego's muscular lit- 
tle third baseman, kept petitioning 
obliquely to get placed on some club 
far away. But Smith always had his rea- 
sons and his style, and it was he who 


gave me my first impression of what 
kind of business I was in. 

The first time I saw him he was dressed 
in a one-button roll, with shoulders wide 
enough to startle me, a Los Angeles boy. 
suede shoes, wide-collared pastel shirt, 
all crowned with the then Hollywood- 
style dark glasses. Nothing spectacular, 
but spectacle enough to make the club’s 
executives uneasy. When he went in to 
negotiate his contract, the club president 
told Smith that his clothes were distaste- 
ful. Smith reminded the president that 
he. Smith, had passed maturity and knew 
how to spend San Diego's money 

Smith, in his way, challenged that un- 
spoken ethic that pervaded the game even 
then. He saw baseball, as I suspect most 
people who run the clubs see it, as a lu- 
crative business and, at its vulgar limit, 
show business. 

What Smith knew made him danger- 
ous to my All-America mind As I 
shipped out for Mexicali in the Arizona- 
Texas League, he laughed softly, pol- 
ishing his dark glasses on his pastel shirt, 
knowing what I was in for 

Mexicali was not like the Padre train- 
ing camp. No. Almost without exception 
the players were younger and Mexican 
and almost without exception they had 
a brand of ambition, a dreaming de- 
termination to evade the pits of Mex- 
ican poverty that I could not, then, un- 
derstand. Along with that determination 
they had an inordinate love for the game, 
which was equally hard for me to ap- 
preciate. 

Soon, because I knew some Spanish 
and because I was black, I got on with 
my teammates. I became exceptionally 
good friends with three, Ronnie Cama- 
cho, Moises Camacho and David Gar- 
cia. They taught me Spanish, insulted 
my genitals when I failed to rough some- 
body up, accompanied me to meals and 
kept the invitation-eyed girls away from 
me Later, Nate Moreland, a militantly 
black schoolteacher in his 30s. was to 
assume their supervisory duties 

Most of our time was routine gam- 
ing. Strangely, we did not learn much, 
or I should say I was not taught much. 
The management's policy seemed to be 
“throw ’em in the water, let 'em swim 
and let the big fish eat what they must 
to survive.” My buddies seemed not to 
care as much about learning as perform- 
ing. Blessed with magnificent hands, they 
could perform. David Garcia, at short, 
and Moi Camacho, at second, turned 

continued 
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double plays as swiftly as a four-hand- 
ed pianjst doing trills. Ronnie Camacho 
lived to pull and would never go to the 
opposite field. Given their gifts, I still 
sensed that we were being cheated out 
of our regal right to learn the intrica- 
cies of the game Baseball was a game 
of perfection, as I thought, and I want- 
ed those little disturbances filtered out 
of me I was right. 

The reason that there are minor 
leagues, aside from providing the circus 
for a bored populace and employment 
for the ancient heroes, is that major 
league ball clubs want to give the young 
ballplayers in their charge an opportu- 
nity to develop their judgment. Set aside 
your geniuses— your Mays and Mantle 
and Aaron and Kalinc — there is still 
room, as the rosters testify, for the man 
with rather conventional skills who has 
good judgment. Indeed, the adulation 
that the geniuses enjoy is often trans- 
ferred, unholily, to the intrepid, ingen- 
uous intellectual’' who makes his way 
by a highly developed sense of baseball 
perception. Judgment, tricky in its con- 
notations and unequally distributed 
among ballplayers, can be taught. As 
he thinks through game situations that 
recur like profane mythological events, 
the ballplayer sees what maneuver most 
profits him and his club. 

That was what I was after in those 
days. That and something more. For as 
the spring turned into serious baseball, 
the game was changing for me. More- 
land, the most experienced pitcher on 
the Mexicali staff, took it upon himself 
to teach me how to catch and rode me 
incessantly. My manager, convinced of 
my nonaggressiveness, began to punish 
me with his silence. Dragging through 
the caterwauling towns, where scourging 
those ‘‘black boys and spies" was the 
civic entertainment, I began to carry a 
very heavy bat. Certainly, I was used to 
jockeying but I had not expected to be 
thrown into such virulence, and such 
loneliness. As we moved in our can- 
tankerous bus across the burnt flatness 
of Arizona and Texas, I learned that 
the dream could come high in psychic 
as well as physical energy and, even 
though I could sense that my troubles 
were not unique, I felt deserted, lost, 
far away from baseball as I knew it. 

I was always in some turmoil, always 
brooding about myself, or, in a sym- 
pathetically keyed way, about my team- 
mates and in some cases my opponents. 


I couldn’t get used to the hard-riding 
ballplayers, whose uniforms seemed 
spiked eyes pointing only for me. And, 
on the rare times that I became a base 
runner, I was always surprised to hear 
the chorus from my dugout, “Knock 
him over!”, which meant that I was to 
tumble some squeaky-voiced infielder 
into delivering the ball into the box seats. 
My manager kept insisting that when 
some bull-eyed kid pitcher set me on 
my rump at the plate I lay one down 
the line and run up his back. This, to 
say the least, disturbed me, I was a hus- 
tler but not aggressive. I had formed 
my own ethic, hard and clean, but that 
ethic would not take me very far in pro- 
fessional baseball 

It was not that I was soft, it was that 
I was too willing to take punishment un- 
complainingly. Runners barreled into me 
because they knew they needn’t expect 
a faceful of mask if they were rough. 
David Garcia, whose stocky little figure 
was softened by his filmy dark hair and 
the gold tooth he wore for a perpetual 
smile, would jostle me and laugh, 
“Wright. Cojones, hombre. Tumbalo!" 
No one would go standing up or thun- 
denngly hard into a bag he covered. 

I’d look at him and at Moi Cama- 
cho, who with his hint of corpulence 
and white, Veracruzian shirts always re- 
minded me of a hidalgo, with a little 
awe. Off the diamond they were as gen- 
tle as priests but on it they were out to 
impale somebody. I thought of Ronnie 
Camacho as the only one of us who car- 
ried that aggressiveness out of the ball 
park. But I was wrong. What I took for 
easiness in David and Moi was simply 
well-controlled dignity and pride, an un- 
spoken assertion that no one was going 
to handle them improperly. 

Eventually Ronnie was shipped off to 
another league, and Moi and David be- 
came my walking partners. Phoenix, at 
that time, couldn’t make up its mind 
what to do with black ballplayers, so it 
responded by treating them as it did its 
own black population — isolating them, 
refusing to serve or honor them. It was 
there that Moreland and I were offered 
our meals in our hotel room to keep us 
out of the dining room. Moreland re- 
fused to eat in the room and spent every 
Phoenix trip fasting until we left, while 
I contented myself with takeout sand- 
wiches. Before Moreland had taken me 
in hand, I, knowing nothing about Phoe- 
nix, made the round of dyspeptic caf£s 



with Moi and David. When I was re- 
fused, they would rise, hurl a few Mayan 
insults at the management, the clientele, 
Phoenix, its mothers, God and our flag 
and fling themselves out into the night 
with me, going off to the ham hocks 
and beans that would fill them but not 
titillate them. 

In towns such as these, when some 
bushy-tongued fan confused my name, 
calling me something bawdily capsuled 
or George Washington Lincoln Jefferson 
Brown, I could see my teammates ges- 
ticulating up into the stands. Moreland 
did his own gesticulating. In El Paso he 
told some bloated, cowboy-t hatched fan 
that if he, Moreland, had 19 more like 
the fan, he’d have a 20-mule team, and 
then he threatened to jump into the 
stands to capture the one mule he had. 
These incidents were all put down as 
part of the game. I didn’t see it that 
way. Moreland didn’t either, and he was 
determined not to separate his profes- 
sional life and his private one and thus 
weaken both. When we got to Bisbee, 
Ariz., Earl Wilson, who now pitches for 
Detroit and who then was pitching, 
catching and playing the outfield for Bis- 
bee-Douglas, used to come whistling 
across the tracks to sit with us among 
the crabby old townsmen in the lobby 
of our hotel, and at those times More- 
land was poetic about our duties. 
“You're major league," he would say, 
"but you’ve got to carry that gun in- 
side you for these bushes. When you 
lace up those spikes, you’re more than 
these animals.” I could see then why 
Moreland, past any dream of the big 
tent, came to the ball park to pitch. 

David and Moi were hittingeverything 
in sight, and I envied their ability to 

continued 
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shut out the ugliness of what I knew 
they were going through. Certainly, they 
were no more hungry than I. I thought, 
assuredly, that I had no more deficiencies 
than they. What was it? Though 1 
thought of the game as surpassing any 
pleasure I knew. I really had not de- 
fined exactly what that pleasure was. 
What held me is something that I can 
see now, intellectually. 

Baseball, unlike the other gang rituals, 
is a game of loneliness and individual as- 
piration. Each play begins with a con- 
frontation between two egos. You are 
there alone for a moment, and whatever 
is possible within that moment depends 
on your physical skill and judgment. Ev- 
erything is directed toward winning, giv- 
ing life to those who wear your colors, 
and you are, for that moment, like a god. 
What you want is within that moment, 
and that is simply: to perform. 

I was beginning to learn in Arizona 
and Texas that you could not perform 
unless — and my father would not have 
had it so — you were essentially for your- 
self. The Yankee scout knew, in his 
maudlin inarticulateness, that truth. His 
mistake was in seeing the ballplayer as 
ultimately essential to the ball club and 
the game. 

When managers and executives are 
good, they see beyond the material hun- 
ger into a metaphysical hunger. I think 
of Ronnie Camacho, still jousting the 
sad nights on hiccuping buses, hoarding 
his Lilliputian meal money, tackling the 
upper half of a baseball under lights 
that resembled Chinese lanterns at some 
elegant lawn party. He is 3 1 now and cer- 
tainly won't get another shot because, 
as he says, "I can't hit the American 
curveball." When I see him now, he talks 
about his house in Empalme, his new 
car, his wife and healthy children. I can't 
say how well ofT he'd be if he didn't 
have those quick wrists. I can’t say that 
money and recognition as he swaggers 
through the streets aren't important to 
him. But I'm sure that they are not all 
that is important to him. 

One night last season I saw him in a 
ball game against Jalisco's Charros. An- 
dres Ayon, an arrogant young peashoot- 
er, was throwing for Jalisco. Ronnie, 
after a 12- or 13-hour ride in his new 
car over Mexico’s perpetually-in-repair 
roads, was having trouble getting around 
on the ball. Late in the game Ayon went 
to 3 and 2 on Ronnie, and Ronnie, 
going after everything, was hitting foul 
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balls off to the right. On one such 
Ayon ran toward the line as Ronnie 
took several steps toward first. I looked 
toward the ball and then back toward 
the plate where Ronnie seemed to be 
asking Ayon just how hard he thought 
he had to fire to dispose of Ronnie. 
This, after all, over 13 seasons, was the 
home-run champion of the Mexican 
League. Ayon signaled to his catcher 
that he wanted the hard one and he 
did dispose of Ronnie, who took a 
pitch on the outside corner. 

I’d never say that Ronnie's anger, and 
the frustration that followed, were a 
result of going down taking. That’s hap- 
pened before. But the twilight lights seem 
now to bother Ronnie Camacho more 
than ever before. 

That pitch, more than any other, both- 
ered me. It was such a blatant chal- 
lenge, such a perverse reward for 15 
years. It was a brief questioning of what 
I’d turned up at the Padre camp and in 
Mexicali, unconiprehendingly looking 
for. I felt like an aficionado who, hav- 
ing a bull dedicated to him, sees his tore- 
ro fail with the sword. At that moment, 
as in the corrida, the business had turned 
again to art and, beyond it, into life. 

And at that moment I could think of 
baseball as the realization, the summit 
of a masculine esthetic — an esthetic, 
which, as in the highest art, summarizes 
a man’s life, sets him in a historical con- 
text where he measures himself against 
the highest achievement and where he 
feels that he is perpetuating the spirit of 
the best of his chosen work. Aggressive, 
at times mean, at times petty and fool- 
ish, the ballplayer still tries to transcend, 
by the perfection of his craft, the lim- 
itations that are inherent in it, and in him- 
self. Here, really, is his opportunity: to 
play beyond the crassness, the artificiality 
and the grubbiness that are part of this 
“American” game. 

Where we end is in the seemingly ab- 
surd realization that, for a good many, 
the game looks like life, where a man 
goes into it challenged, exhilarated, 
proud and all alone. The big money, 
the businessmen, the luxuries, certainly 
are important, important in that they 
are there as proofs that the ballplayer is 
becoming the man he aspires to be. Our 
Yankee scout would say that is the Amer- 
ican way. I would say it is something 
more, that baseball offers the ballplayer 
what any man can learn of art, and of 
his life as art. end 
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USTINOV 

ON 

TENNIS 


The noted actor shows off his own 
playing style and offers some wry 
observations on court procedures 
by PETER USTINOV 


I became conscious of tennis at a very 
early age, stimulated by the fact that 
1 detested cricket, a hate that has never 
left me. I got out of cricket, but then I 
had to row instead and that didn’t in- 
terest me either, as I don’t like going 
backward. Of all the games, I always 
had the most flair for tennis — an in- 
stinct for it. 

As early as when I was 8 or 9, 1 can re- 
member absolutely insisting on accom- 
panying my father, who was a journal- 
ist, to Wimbledon. I’ll give you an idea 
of how long ago that was: I can re- 
member a lady player with an eyeshade 
beginning to wind up to serve and sud- 
denly shouting at the top of her voice, 
“Underarmmm!” And then she belted 
across a withering underarm service, 
which aced the opponent, who looked 
as if she had been cheated. 

Nowadays the cry would be taken as 
a deodorant advertisement, but in that 
distant past, serving underarm — while 
providing shrill warning at the same 
time — was a form of bad sportsmanship 

continued 
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If is always advisable 
to be generous 
when you are winning. 
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If you poach too much, 
your partner may 
suddenly lose interest. 
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cleverly disguised to look like good 
sportsmanship. In other words, it was 
vintage gamesmanship. 

Wimbledon supplied me, then, with 
a certain amount of rudimentary instruc- 
tion, which was helpful, because at an 
English school there were very few op- 
portunities to play tennis. I was never 
taught. In those days one was never 
taught; one was allowed to play. Also, 
I was, for some obscure reason, kept 
off the team for some time, and when 
at last I was allowed on the tennis squad, 
I had already formed certain bad habits 
from playing squash and fives, which is 
a three-wall game rather like handball. 

I still hold the racket the wrong way 
whenever I play, and so I have a great 
deal of excitement. My best shot is my 
forehand. It’s not good enough to gen- 
erate speed, but if somebody hits a ball 
hard at me 1 can sometimes get it back 
even faster. I'm absolutely inconsistent, 
but I sometimes do spectacular bits of 
nonsense, which gives me immense sat- 
isfaction. What I find magical about the 
game is that if you play sufficiently well, 
then your play against a fine player will 
improve instead of going downhill. 

1 can speak with some authority on 
that subject, since some of the best play- 
ers in the world have been sympathetic 
enough with my passion for the game 
to go on the court with me. I've played 
with Frank Sedgman, Neale Fraser, Roy 
Emerson, Fred Stolle and, most recently, 
John Newcombe, which seems like the 
whole Australian Davis Cup roster since 
the war. I hit with Newcombe in San An- 
tonio, where I was making the movie 
Viva Max and where these revealing pic- 
tures of me were taken. 

The best birthday present I ever had 
was one time when I was in New York 
appearing in a play and some friends 
said they would take me to theTown Ten- 
nis Club for the occasion. When I 
reached the courts, there were all my 
friends in the galleries and on the court 
stood my surprise partner and oppo- 
nents — Gardnar Mulloy, Bill Talbert 
and Donald Budge. Mulloy and I lost 
5-7, 5-7, and I was delighted to escape 
without casualty. 

I'm really not built for tennis. I’m 
built in a very Slavonic way, and theplay- 
er I have always had the most empa- 
thy — and sympathy — for is Jaroslav 
Drobny, because we are the same age, 
built in the same way and by now he’s 
got rather stouter than I, which is a fine 


advertisement for Czech beer. I have had 
affection for Drobny ever since he fell 
in at Wimbledon — a stocky Slav amid 
all those lissome Australians and lithe 
Americans— and won. He was also sup- 
posed to have a suspect temperament, 
although I never understood that, be- 
cause he was forever playing those 37- 
35 sets with Budge Patty and standing 
up under them. I think, really, it is the 
British who have a suspect temperament, 
because they have this complex about 
losing and then winning by their grace 
on the way back to the changing room. 

The British really are extraordinary. 
The only trouble with them — well, I once 
said that a British education is the best 
in the world if you can survive it. If 
you can’t, there’s nothing for you but 
the diplomatic corps. I have two Oscars 
and two Emmys — two emasculated men 
and two emasculated women who play 
tame mixed doubles on my desk — and 
when I won my first Oscar and had to 
make a speech 1 was really lost for words. 
At last I said something from the heart, 
apologizing for being unable to make a 
speech but explaining that I was edu- 
cated in a British school, where an enor- 
mous amount of time was spent in teach- 
ing us how to lose gracefully but ab- 
solutely no time was spent on how to 
win gracefully because it wasn’t expected 
that we would win. 

I’m British by passport and I was born 
there, but I’m really not very British. 
There was anomaly from the first be- 
cause I was born in the section of Lon- 
don known as Swiss Cottage, and I had 
been conceived in Leningrad (then St. 
Petersburg) — I have that on the best au- 
thority. I admire the British enormously, 
though, because I was in the British 
Army during the war, surrounded by 
British characters, and there is nothing 
like a war to make you feel foreign. 

I think that through history the Brit- 
ish have been extremely ingenious in in- 
venting sports, but when other people 
would catch up with them in one — which 
was not long — they would drop it and 
invent another. They stuck with cricket 
because there was no competition. Ten- 
nis is really very un-British, very spe- 
cialized in that it is linked so to Wim- 
bledon, which is unquestionably the 
championship of the world. Why, in the 
British calendar, I would say that Wim- 
bledon is at least comparable to the cer- 
emony that used to be held for the new 
viceroy of India. 


Wimbledon is just so much more 
agreeable than Forest Hills, or Roland 
Garros or the Foro Italico. So very 
little seems to mar it, though I do recall 
Jean Borotra once saying that his ideal 
death would be serving an ace at center 
court. I reminded him that you must be 
very careful in this endeavor because 
the linesmen are so slow that after you 
fall to the turf there is liable to be a 
voice calling “Outtt!’’ 

More seriously, I find it truly sad that 
there are certain aspects of the snob- 
bishness of tennis that still remain at 
Wimbledon. A great friend of mine, and 
I think one of the most admirable of 
men, is Bunny Austin, who was the last 
Englishman to make the singles finals 
of Wimbledon and who teamed with 
Fred Perry to bring the British their 
greatest triumphs in the Davis Cup in 
the 1930s. Bunny is a successful busi- 
nessman but at the same time is one of 
the pillars of the Moral Re-Armament 
movement — with which I’m not very 
much in sympathy, although I am enor- 
mously in sympathy with Bunny and 
his wife. And yet, because he is in the 
Moral Re-Armament program, he is not 
a member of the All England Club. This 
I find absolutely insupportable, that peo- 
ple can be so ungrateful as to deny him 
entrance to the place where he so right- 
fully deserves to be. It is as impossible 
as imagining Olympus without Jupiter. 

But then, the people who administer 
tennis the world over are absolutely sur- 
passed by the events. They treat their 
players as though they were gladiators, 
in the most cavalier and stupid fashion. 
What a shame for the game that the 
usual lawn tennis association people arc 
of such an extraordinary low level. I 
think they are even worse than film 
distributors. 

I remember one marvelous exchange 
which I overheard at the Pacific South- 
west tournament in Hollywood, when 
Mr. Perry Jones approached Ramana- 
than Krishnan and said he was fed up 
with his behavior and would have to re- 
port him to his federation. “In that 
case," Krishnan replied, "you had bet- 
ter give the letter to me, because I am 
the Indian federation.” 

There is this element in my love for ten- 
nis, that it is such an international 
sport — like soccer, which I enjoy watch- 
ing, but don’t care for playing, since it is 
sometimes a little difficult to find 21 oth- 
ers to play with you. Tennis does take 
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on national characteristics so very eas- 
ily. Krishnan, for instance, is capable 
of beating anyone with his soft, accu- 
rate shots, psyching opponents with a 
game that is obviously related to the In- 
dian character. Manolo Santana and 
Maria Bueno, and even your Gonzalez 
and Segura — so marvelously Latin, their 
strength and their weakness. 


M y own is a touch game, although 
too often the touch finds the net 
or the netting at the back. I roam quite 
a bit because I have quick reflexes and 
am better at the net than at the base- 
line. I see both the theater and tennis as 
sports of quick reflexes. Because, in fact, 
the theater is such a sport, I disapprove 
of the so-called Method it is so an- 
alytical that it slows down everybody's 
reactions. I believe, obviously, that you 
must go into depth in your own mind 
when you’re going to attack a character, 
but I believe also that the whole Meth- 
od approach to acting is as though you 
asked everybody to consider every ball 
in a tennis game and work it out on a 
plan. You're so hidebound at the end 
that you miss all the excitement— the 
quick reactions in the theater or in sport. 

There are also psychological things 
which are, to my mind, especially in- 
teresting. For instance, when there is a 
quick exchange of balls and suddenly 
at an instant somebody lobs, you some- 
how know the other lad is going to miss 
it because all at once he has too much 
time to think after a passage in which 
his instinct alone guided him. It is that 
disruption which is terribly similar to 
the moment in the theater when you 
blow your lines. It is invariably the mo- 
ment on stage when you take time out 
and say to yourself, “Ah, thank God, 
I'm over the awkward bit and this bit I 
know." Aaaaiii! You’re stuck. That is 
it, the sudden variation of pace which 
is so liable to throw the mind, or the 
stroke, off its rhythm. 

I was doing a film in Rome a few years 
ago and three players arrived unexpect- 
edly and wanted me to make a fourth. 
They were Neale Fraser, who was then 
at the top of the tree, a Californian named 
Jack Frost and my old friend Abe Se- 
gal from South Africa. They were won- 
derful to ask me. I felt very cosseted by 
them, lullabyed, because they know I’m 
a fanatic but don’t really play very well. 
They put up with me because they know 


that sometimes I will take them out to 
dinner, though that should not be suf- 
ficient reason. 

For some reason it was decided — I 
suppose again to flatter me — that a fair 
team, a fair one, would be Fraser and 
Segal vs. Frost and me. Absolutely lu- 
dicrous. The first thing I had to face 
was Fraser’s service, which I had never 
seen from that angle before except in 
the newsreels. I saw him winding up 
and aiming, and suddenly I noticed an 
aspirin flying at me. 

I put my racket in the way and felt 
an enormous wrench, and the ball went 
flying back, to Fraser’s surprise — and 
mine. He was coming into the net, but 
he hadn’t gotten in quite far enough 
and so he hit the ball back at me again, 
and I remember thinking — a kind of 
emergency semaphore — if it’s possible 
once, it’s possible again. Once more I 
felt an enormous wrench and the ball 
flew back again. 

This time it really surprised him — he 
was up at the net — and he sent a rather 
soft ball — that is, soft by his standards — 
to my backhand. I was embarrassed by 
it, because my backhand is notoriously 
weak, and all I could do was pat it 
back. In the air the aspirin became a 
beach ball, and though he was right at 
the net, he was so surprised he put it 
into the net. 

I looked around in triumph. A friend 
who was standing there but not watch- 
ing asked if I were winning. Ah, 15- 
love on Fraser’s service. But I didn’t 
reply, which was wise, for thereafter I 
was like a war correspondent, just watch- 
ing the bullets pass. 

Tennis at its best is a game of endless 
surprises. If Goliath wins, you think, 
yes of course that is logical, but if Da- 
vid wins, you think only how marvelous. 
It is also, of course, a thing of stamina. 
Any big tournament, like Wimbledon, 
is a marathon. You must win seven 
matches just to get into the final and it 
is a tremendous physical and mental 
drain. That’s why I think the Davis 
Cup — which I love — is not quite fair. I 
don’t see why the champion nation can 
sit it out. It should be in the thing from 
the beginning. It would also be more in- 
teresting for defenders to have to take 
risks, to try out their good people. 

Tennis seems to me a game of tre- 
mendoussubtlety — which is perhaps why 
it has never become enormously pop- 
ular. Certainly, it must be subtle when 


you think that the United States can be 
defeated by Ecuador, when you think 
that at just some moment a country can 
produce two great players who can take 
the Davis Cup. And yet it seems to be 
very difficult to produce a player of world 
rank. There are many efficient players 
but it is so rare that you find one subtle 
enough to be the champion. 

I remember at the Pacific Southwests 
the first time I saw a young Spanish play- 
er — very young and unknown at the 
time — Santana. He was not supposed 
to beat anybody, but he was playing mar- 
velously well and we happened to meet. 
He suddenly asked me for my autograph. 
I said. I’ll give you my autograph if 
you’ll give me yours, and so we ex- 
changed. He was playing Alex Olmedo 
next, and Olmedo was near the height 
of his career, but I said to Santana that 
he was going to win. 

He protested that that was impossible, 
but he won the first set against Olme- 
do. Santana lost the second, but as he 
changed sides to begin the deciding set 
I did a thumbs-up sign, because he said 
he had liked Nero in Quo Vadis. And Ma- 
nolo won the last set 6-0. 

I lost sight of him completely then, 
but a little bit later he was in the French 
championships in 1961 and I read that 
he had reached the quarterfinals. I was 
crossing France by car when I learned 
of this, so I stopped and sent Manolo a 
telegram just saying "014!" The next 
day I opened the paper and saw he had 
won his way to the semifinals, so I sent 
him a cable saying, "014, 014!" And he 
won that and went into the finals for a 
chance at his first major title against Pi- 
etrangeli. So now I sent him a cable say- 
ing, "014, 014, 014!" 

I could not find the results of the finals 
till late the next evening in the south of 
France, when I got an evening paper 
that described Santana’s victory and said 
he had jumped the net shouting, "014, 
014, 014!" Long afterward I saw him 
and he thanked me for my encourage- 
ment, so whenever he is in a big match, 
Australia or anywhere, I always send 
him a cable. Of course, it doesn't al- 
ways work. 

Though I most enjoy watching a play- 
er like Santana, I never look for one 
thing when I go to any match because I 
don’t think that any tennis player ever 
lives by himself. The most marvelous 
thing is when you find two players of con- 
trasting techniques. In that sense I think 

continued 
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USTINOV continued 

it must be like chess — although I don’t 
play chess myself — for when I see a great 
tennis match I think this must be like 
that scene in Moscow, where you have 
the great crowds watching the chess 
scoreboards and gasping whenever some- 
body makes an odd move. It’s this to 
me, but of course at a very, very high 
speed. 

I don't think, really, that most peo- 
ple realize it is not good enough to be a 
champion in tennis: it takes two to make 
greatness. A great match needs a loser 
as well as a winner. This is something 
on a much deeper and more profound 
basis that we don't usually realize. I’m 
writing a play now about Pontius Pi- 
late, simply because there was a much 
maligned man; without him there would 
have been no match, and Jesus could 
not have won and entered history. It is 
always this way. You needed Petain to 
make de Gaulle. There's always someone 
you have to step over to get to where 
you are, someone who contributes to 
your success. That’s my point. I don’t 
believe in either villains or heroes but in 
everybody's contribution to a story — or 
a match. end 

O/e! 


You know that blank feeling. 

Tires are a strange world. Tube 
or tubeless? Two-ply or four-ply? 
Bias or radial or bias-belted? 
Premium or first-line or cheap? 
Just what is “good”? 

Try a Dunlop dealer, from the 
Yellow Pages. He’s a pro. No 
stories or “bargains." Just excel- 
lent tires like these radials. At 
reasonable prices. 


He’ll tell you what is right for 
your car and driving. And why. 
And if he starts sounding like 
Dunlop invented the tire, it’s all 
right. We did. 
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- ■ . means quality in tires, tennis and golf. 
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Decisions, decisions. 
Which White Owl to choose? 
Miniature, or Demi-Tip with its 
built-in holder? Either 
if the 


See how easy they are to hold. No awkward 
midriff bulge. Just grasp firmly between the index 
and third finger. And you don't have to inhale to 
enjoy them because they smoke like great cigars. 


If you have a hang-up about smoking cigars 
because you feel they don’t fit right, 
introduce yourself to a couple of small 
White Owls that do fit right. White Owl Miniature 
and White Owl Demi-Tip. Now, just picture 
yourself with either one. Not bad, eh? 


Cigarette smoking is a habit; 
cigar smoking is a pleasure. That’s why 
we say a cigarette is a cigarette, 
but a White Owl Miniature or White Owl 
Demi-Tip is a 




Arnold Palmer Ray-Ban Sun Glasses 
are designed for rugged good looks 
But the lenses are made for seeing, 
not just being seen. They're made of a 
special optical glass which screens out 
harmful rays as well as glare with 
scientific precision. 
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Look for the Arnold Palmer Ray-Ban display at better men's 
stores and departments. Several models, in a choice of colors, 
priced from $12 to $18 Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, N Y 14602 


Bausch & Lomb professional-quality sun 
glasses were first developed for the Air 
Force They're favorites with men in the 
Services. New Arnold Palmer Ray-Bans 
feature the same famous optical excel- 
lence. comfort and ruggedness 
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♦ Senator Alan Cranston (D- 
Calif ) was a fine quarter-miler 
in his years at Stanford (1933- 
36) — he ran the 440 in 48 flat 
and the 100 in 9 9. Now the Sen- 
ator feels that it’s time to com- 
pete again, and at the age of 54 
he is working out four times a 
week in preparation for the Sec- 
ond Annual U.S. Masters Track 
and Field Championships, to be 
held next month in San Diego. 
“Actually I wanted to go last 
year," he says, “but I pulled a 
muscle and my campaign man- 
agers made me quit. They were 
afraid I wouldn’t be in shape to 
campaign.” The Senator isn’t 
much on being out of shape. Two 
years ago he and his then 15- 
year-old son competed in an in- 
formal decathlon ("minus the 
pole vault"), coached by a cou- 
ple of friends, Russ Hodge and 
Bill Toomey. But for the Mas- 
ters meet next month Senator 
Cranston is concentrating on the 
J 00-yard dash. So far he has been 
timed in the 50 at a masterly 
5.5. "From a running start,” he 
points out scrupulously. 

Fran Tarkenton was voted Sports 
Father of the Year, and showed 
himself sensible of the honor in 
the most appropriate possible 
way : he had another baby. Mat- 
thew Francis Tarkenton arrived 
one week after the award. 

Analysis and Theory of Coach- 
ing Football X425 is the title of 
a physical education class to be 
held at the University of Cal- 
ifornia’s Irvine campus this sum- 
mer, and it couldn't be offered 
at a more opportune time. The 
San Diego Chargers arc setting 
up their training camp at UCI 
(working out on a Rugby field 
because the Anteaters do not 
have a football team), and 
Coach Sid Gillman and his staff 
will teach the six-week course. 
Last week Gillman showed up 



at Irvine for a "kickoff" press 
conference, but UCI's chancel- 
lor, Daniel G. Aldrich Jr., 
couldn’t make it — he was busy 
trying to prevent a student dem- 
onstration. "I hope we don’t 
start any riots because of inad- 
equate instruction," said Sid. 

When Michael Donaldson played 
for the American Hockey League 
they called him the Toy Tiger. 
With his current club, the Port- 
land (Ore.) Buckaroos of the 
Western Hockey League, he 
drew 226 minutes in penalties 
to set a team record for a single 
season. But life is obviously not 
all sitting in the penalty box 
for Mike Donaldson: he has just 
addressed a businesswomen's 
meeting in Portland on the sub- 
ject of "My Hobby — Cooking." I 

“If things ever get bad for us 
financially," says Julie Nixon Ei- 
senhower bravely, “David could 
play golf for money." Of course 
he could, dear girl. But could 
he win any? 

In a recent interview Sir Lau- 
rence Olivier, making a point 
about the proper size for a thea- 
I ter, said, "The relation between 
| actor and audience should be. 


at least in distance, about that 
of pitcher and batter in your 
baseball. A bit over 60 feet, isn’t 
it? Otherwise, in one of those 
monstrous halls, one plays to 
reach people way up there and 
one becomes grotesque to those 
close up.” The distance from the 
plate to the mound in the game 
of baseball seems like a recondite 
bit of knowledge for Sir Lau- 
rence. Is he, perhaps, a baseball 
fan? No. "He knows just 
enough," says a friend, "to 
know the size of the field and 
the distance between pitcher and 
batter." Baseball, of all games, 
has specialized statisticians 
among its followers — but a man 
who just memorizes the size of 
the field and the distance from 
the mound to the plate? 

Norman Rockwell is taking a va- 
cation. "I need a rest,” the 75- 
year-old artist explained, "so I 
am taking a bicycle trip through 
. . . what is that place? Copen- 
hagen. I am told they have love- 
ly bicycle paths." 

<§> "Dad says he likes me to play 
tennis because it keeps me out 
of trouble," explained Dino 
Martin, after his first match at 
the Wills Open in Bristol, Eng- 
land. So Dean Martin thinks you 
can’t get into trouble on a ten- 
nis court? His 17-year-old son 
(who had left his rock group 
home when he went to England 
to play tennis) drew Ken Rose- 
wall and was dispatched 6-0, 
6-0, taking only 17 points. How- 
ever, when the dust settled no 
one saw anything but a bright 
side. "Well, I enjoyed that!" said 
young Martin. "I was very hon- 
ored to be on the same court as 
Ken Rosewall." Ken Rosewall 
said that young Martin had some 
nice strokes. An English news- 
paper observed that Rosewall's 
methodical and unrelenting play 
had been a great compliment to 


the inexperienced boy. More- 
over, Dino was paid S72 for the 
loss and, undaunted, plans to 
try to qualify for Wimbledon this 
week at Roehampton. 

Scott Carpenter attended an auto 
race recently and, inevitably, was 
asked whether he preferred 
speeding around in a race car 
or a space capsule. “You have 
at least 1 , 1 00 people hel ping you 
travel to the moon,” he replied. 
"You’re by yourself on the race- 
track. I'll take the moonshot." 

Cathy Stockton, formerly Miss 
Redlands, California Citrus 
Queen and Maid of California, 
and now the wife of golfer 
Dave Stockton, has a new baby. 
"He is no problem on the 
tour," Cathy said the other 
day, “but I do have to laugh 
at Dave. He refuses to change 
diapers.” "Of course,” Stockton 
replied. “I told you when we 
got married and teamed up to- 
gether you must abide by my 
rules. I’m in charge of health 
and recreation. You get the san- 
itation department." 
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baseball / Roy Blount Jr. 



JON MATLACK, 19. IS TOP PROSPECT 




Guess who’s coming up now! 

The pitcher-rich, power-poor New York Mets have a load of talent In 
the minor leagues. There's only one problem. All the best are pitchers 


If one is to believe the gospel accord- 
• ing to Charles Schulz, the New York 
Mets have got everything backwards. In 
Peanuts the focus of all the other kids' 
exasperation is Charlie Brown on the 
mound. On the Mets it often seems that 
good old Charlie is occupying every po- 
sition but pitcher. Why there has not 
yet appeared a book of cartoons en- 
titled "Good Grief, Ed Kranepool and 
Ron Swoboda and the Rest of You 
Guys!" is hard to imagine. 

This is not to denigrate the contri- 
butions of Neon Cleon Jones, with his 
,340-somcthing batting average in the 
midst of a slump, nor is anyone making 
light of the 1 1 -game winning streak that 
pushed the Mets dizzily over the .500 
mark and into second — yes, second!- 
place. But if the Mets go on to win the 
National League's Eastern Division, 
then the Cy Young Award will have to 
be broken up into small pieces and 
spreadaround the entire New York pitch- 
ing staff. They will all have earned it. 

Last season Met pitchers had a cor- 
porate earned run average of 2.72, yet 
lost 16 more games than they won, 
thanks to the team batting average of 
.228. This season, what with offense go- 
ing up everywhere, the statistical con- 
trast is a little less stark. But during 
that 1 1 -game streak an alltime Met rec- 
ord and in fact only six short of the 
team record for consecutive losses Tom 
Seavcr (24 years old. three wins), Jerry 
Koosman (25, two), Gary Gentry (22, 
two), Tug McGraw (24. one), Jim Mc- 
Andrew (25 ). an elderly discovery named 
Jack DiLauro (26) and senior citizens 
Don Cardwell (33, one) and Ron Tay- 
lor (31, two in relief) averaged, all to- 
gether, almost nine strikeouts a game, 
fewer than six enemy hits and a 1 68 ERA. 

Meanwhile, their supporters scored 
more than four runs only four times. 
Six of the 1 1 games were won by one 
run and two of them by two runs In 
the first game of the streak Koosman 
went 10 innings, gave up four hits and 
retired with the score 0-0. DiLauro had 
to leave the seventh game after nine in- 


nings of two-hit ball. The old Mets may 
be dead, as Tommie Agee cried euphor- 
ically at one point during the spurt, but 
the new ones by no means offer the best 
support a young pitcher could ask for. 

So what do these ill-supported youths, 
these waifs, have to look forward to, 
coming along from the Mets’ farm 
teams? Surely a new crop of mficlders, 
outfielders and pinch hitters is ripening 
down there? Well, no. Coming up most 
prominently are a bunch of fine young 
pitchers. 

In the live years of the free-agent draft, 
the Mets' first choice has been a pitcher 
three times. In 1965 it was Les Rohr, 
who was born in Lowestoft, England, 
lives in Billings, Mont., stands 6' 5“ and 
still throws extremely hard today at the 
age of 23. So far his big-league record 
is two wins and three losses; in the mi- 
nors he is only 13-23. but the Mets are 
still expecting him to develop. He start- 
ed with a one-hitter in Memphis this 
year, then went into the service for 20 
days and now is working back into shape 
(he tends to put on weight). 

The 1967 draft pick, Jon Matlack, is 
the best prospect in the Mets' system. 
He is 19, was the youngest player on 
the Mels' roster this spring and is now 
perhaps the most valuable on that of 
Tidewater, Va., the Mets' AAA farm 
team, where he is 7-3. He was 1 3-6 at Ra- 
leigh-Durham last year with an ERA of 
2.76 and 188 strikeouts in 173 innings. 
It is obvious he is a better prospect than 
the rest because he pitched seven no-hit- 
ters before going professional, whereas 
the others only pitched four or five. 

But Joe McDonald, director of the 
Mets' minor league operations, says that 
this year's first choice, Randy Sterling 
of Key West, may be more advanced 
than Matlack was at the same age. He 
is about the same size, 6’ 3' and 195 
pounds, he also signed for about S50.000 
just last week, and McDonald calls him 
"the most advanced high school pros- 
pect in quite a few years." He will 
report to the Mets’ Pompano Beach 
farm, where he may or may not main- 
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BASEBALL continued 





JESSE HUDSON. 20. IS BEST IN RELIEF 


tain his senior year average of almost 
two strikeouts an inning and a 0.45 ERA. 

Sterling almost has to do that to hold 
his own among the farm prospects. For 
instance, there is 24-year-old Jim Bib- 
by, who has two years in the Army be- 
hind him, stands 6' 4”, weighs 225 and 
looks and throws like Don Newcombe. 
The Mets do not say that he throws as 
hard as Newcombe, though. Why use 
old Dodgers as standards for compar- 
ison? They say he may well throw hard- 
er, even, than Matlack or Nolan Ryan. 

Then there is Rich Folkers, 22, who 
was on the Texas League all-star team 
last year and is in the Army now. And 
Danny Frisella. 23, who spent some time 
with the Mets the last two years, hurt his 
shoulder and is now coming on strong 
at Tidewater. And Barry Raziano, 22, 
whose quality was close to Matlack's — 
a 1.75 ERA at Memphis last year — un- 
til he hurt his elbow, which he is now rest- 
ing. And Jesse Hudson, 20, at Memphis, 
a star reliever. 

One is tempted to believe that the 
Mets own the complete collection of ev- 
ery man under 25 who ever pitched a 17- 
inning shutout and maintained a won- 
lost percentage over .850 in American 
Legion or high school ball. To accu- 
mulate so many beautiful young soup- 
bones, says Mets General Manager John- 
ny Murphy, “you have to be lucky.” 

Murphy's own pitching career with 
the New York Yankees of the '30s and 
'40s should make Koosman (3-4, 1.81 
so far this year) wonder whether the De- 
pression wouldn't have been worth it. 
In 1937 Murphy was 13 and 4 with an 
ERA of 4.17. Altogether he won 93 
games and lost 53 with a lifetime ERA 
of 3.50. Granted, Murphy's were hit- 
ters’ years, but one would think that a 
man with a record like that would get 
his boys some batting help, if only out 
of personal atonement. Murphy, how- 
ever, insists that the Mets' preponder- 
ance of pitching came about “not by 
design.” For instance, the Mets were in- 
clined to draft a nonpitcher first this 
year. Most teams do, he says — only sev- 
en of the 24 first-round picks were pitch- 
ers — “because they want somebody who 
will be out there seven days a week for 
them.” But Sterling was just too good 
to pass up. 

It is certainly true that the Mets’ re- 
markable success with young pitchers is 
a result of something other than wise 
and careful scouting. Seavcr, Rookie of 


the Year in 1967 — and the man without 
whom nobody would ever have heard 
how superb the Mets’ pitching staff 
was — came out of a hat after the Braves 
signed him illegally in 1966. The com- 
missioner’s office ruled that all other 
teams desiring to meet his contract could 
draw for him, and the Mets won. At 10 
and 3, he actually has the only outstand- 
ing won-lost record on the club this year 
and his 2‘/i-year lifetime ERA is a cool 
2.46. Seaver looks more like a college 
fraternity president than a big-league 
pitching staff’s senior partner, but there 
is no doubt that he is the Met most like- 
ly to become a 20-game winner. 

Koosman, who last year had a better 
freshman season even than Seaver but 
lost out by one vote to the Reds' John- 
ny Bench as Rookie of the Year, was an- 
other gift. The Mets signed him out of 
the Army in 1964 after his service-team 
catcher, the son of a Shea Stadium ush- 
er, touted him to the player-development 
department. Gentry, this year’s candi- 
date for rookie honors with a 5-5 rec- 
ord, looked over at Seaver this spring 
as though he were Warren Spahn and 
said, “If I can learn to use my head the 
way he does, I'll have it.” 

Gentry is a ropy young man of 175 
pounds who cocks his wrist pronounced- 
ly and throws as hard as any of them. 
“You start talking about Sea ver's, Koos- 
man's and Ryan's fastballs,” says Jerry 
Grote, their primary receiver, "and 
throw Gentry’s in there, it’s hard to 
choose.” Gentry has been in and out 
this year, but he has an engaging mix- 
ture of boyishness and ill will, a sort of 
blend of David Eisenhower and Sal Mag- 
lie, that makes him a stayer. He is the 
first Met draft choice to become a reg- 
ular starter. They chose him after he 
had turned down the Orioles, Astros and 
Giants, mostly because his father want- 
ed him to continue college. 

So the Mets are rich in pitchers, thanks 
largely to good fortune. Next year, prob- 
ably, they will have to deplete their store 
in order to pick up some hitting strength. 
Then they could become a pennant con- 
tender for real, and an era would end. 
As it is, they are in the sort of danger 
that E. B. White once warned James 
Thurber away from. Thurber tried to 
improve upon his inspiredly crude car- 
tooning style by adding such refinements 
as cross-hatching and perspective. “If 
you ever got good," White cautioned, 
“you’d be mediocre.” end 
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WALKER'S 
bourbon 


The confident ones 
choose 

walker's DeLuxe 


the elegant 8 year old bourbon 

They make decisions rather than compromises. They don't 
think twice about their drink. When their choice is bourbon, 
the bourbon is Walker's DeLuxe. Nothing else quite measures up. 
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SPORTING LOOK / Ruth Lieder 


The shiny idea 
is to stay dry and still 
soak it to ’em 


Dasically the idea is to look all wet. 

And short of standing around un- 
der a sprinkler — which severely limits 
one's range in making the scene — the 
best move may be to adopt this devel- 
oping fad in sporting clothes. The new 
shiny effect is, as everyone reports, some- 
thing else. 

Young Americans who are now dis- 
covering it should credit the French: 
they started with a nylon fabric called 
ciri and made it into a windbreaker. 
Ciri is French for ‘‘waxed,” which is 
as good a way as any to describe 
what they did to the fabric. The waxed 
and/or wet look was an immediate hit 
in Paris and, naturally, European and 
American designers promptly added 
some extra fillips of their own. They 
have now whipped cire fabrics into jack- 
ets, shirts, pants — even beachwear and 
rainwear. Next winter it will show up 
here and there in lines of skiwear, 
and not long ago one London newspaper 
carried an article promoting knee socks 
with the wet look. 

Such wildly innovative touches are 

riding unsteadily but brightly on their new 
Schwinns are Candy Clark (top left), Kathy 
Loghry, David Charig, Carla McCurdy, Jim 
Quinn, Bill Moher and Doug Wilson. Below, 
Mohcr and Loghry soak up sun — and shine. 



overambitious for ciri — since the stuff 
merely manages to look wet; it is not 
waterproof. One would not wear it 
when sailing rough seas, for example. 
But stylists insist that practicality is 
not the idea — the look is. 

The rainbow of wet-lookers riding 
through Central Park on the page op- 
posite is typical. At far left is a green 
snap-up-the-front number imported 
from Italy for Fox Run (SI 3). The oth- 
ers pedal along in ciri jackets and shirts 
of Du Pont nylon made by College-Town 
in yellow and purple ($12), and a va- 
riety of other models such as Arrow's 
blue Eisenhower jacket (S12), Mr. Witt's 
red CPO shirt ($11), Peter's white shell 
($14) and the Men's Store of Sears' yel- 
low windbreaker ($8.95). 


Ciri for cyclists comes with a cer- 
tain touch of official endorsement: that 
blue waxed-sleeved arm hidden in there 
among the riders belongs to David Cha- 
rig, who is a member of Central Park's 
volunteer bike patrol (on summer week- 
ends every bicycle in the East goes to 
the park), an organization that directs 
traffic and picks up those who fall. 

Closer up ( bottom ) Bill Moher wears 
Enro's new shirt with wet-Western 
touches ($12), and Kathy Loghry looks 
appropriately soaked from head to toe 
in a red jacket ($32) and white bell-bot- 
toms ($24) by Jeannemarie Volk for 
Doodles. Moher's slacks and those worn 
by the other male cyclists are France’s 
next sartorial contribution to the Amer- 
ican sportswear scene — corduroy in a 
range of colors as broad and bright as 
the jackets and shirts. They're imported 
by De Noyer, an avant-garde New York 
boutique. 

Still, if not entirely practical , there 
is at least one wet-look convenience 
model: Mighty-Mac's waxed wind shirt 
cum belt on this page ($25), which 
serves all sorts of double duties. The 
thing starts as a jacket, then rolls tight- 
ly into a compact waistline arrange- 
ment — which should solve the problem 
of the stylish thing to do with the 
wet look on a hot, dry day. ind 
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rowing / Hugh D. Whall 


Penn’s blades take a fourth 


While Harvard was having its annu 
outrowed the rest of the U.S. to 

I t’s official, Harvard Penn's crew is 
better than yours, and if you don't 
like it you can go out and arrange a 
match race While you had your pri- 
vate little tea party with Yale last Sat- 
urday, Penn was laying its reputation 
on the line against the best crews from 
all over the country. It was hot out there 
on Onondaga Lake, and humid as a 
shower stall, and Joe Burk’s Penn boys 
had a little fire in their lungs as they 
whipped Dartmouth and Wisconsin and 
the rest to take their fourth straight over- 
all Intercollegiate Rowing Association 
championship— and third straight in the 
glamourous eights. But congratulations 
anyway. Harvard, on your mighty eight- 
length victory over Yale. You’d have to 
kiss your sister to top that 
With the IRA robbed of a rubber 
match between Penn and Harvard in 
the eights to decide the national cham- 
pionship boat to boat, one must give 


al tea party with Yale, the Quakers 
win their fourth straight IRA title 

that title to Penn. The crew that wins 
the IRA is the best; it should be as sim- 
ple as that. Given Harvard’s absence 
and Penn's reputation, crew nuts out 
for the big regatta in upstate New York 
naturally tried to read upset potential 
into the records of other crews, and the 
more romantic among them found much 
to be said for Washington’s Huskies. 
The IRA is, after all, the one regatta 
that pits East against West, and though 
the West has been on top in more than 
25% of its 67 years, the IRA is regard- 
ed as an Eastern institution. Understand- 
ably so, since it has been held outside 
New York State only twice, and that 
was in 1950 and 1951 when it slipped as 
far into the hinterland as Marietta, Ohio. 

This Eastern bias adds glamour to any 
Western achievement, but leaves the 
Westerners in a continual state of frus- 
tration, for the East easily forgets how 
much it owes to Western rowing. The 



University of Washington has provided 
much of the East’s coaching talent, be- 
ginning with the dean himself , Stork San- 
ford of Cornell Tom Bolles, who made 
Harvard a rowing power some years ago, 
came out of Washington, as did Rusty 
Callow, mentor of Joe Burk at Penn, 
and Princeton’s outstanding former 
coach, Dutch Schoch 

Despite this transplant of coaching 
power, rowing styles East and West have 
subtly diverged, the East favoring a 
quicker, sharper action m the recovery, 
the West a smoother, slightly slower 
style. On Onondaga the West also dis- 
played quite a lot less hair than the 
East, although for the first time in mem- 
ory the Washington freshmen were not 
crew cut — a concession to the times and 
a break with tradition that deeply 
shocked many Washington alumni who 
had done their hitch at the sweeps with 
shaved heads. 

“There’s a whole new feeling in the 
air,” said Washington’s coach, the rangy 
Dick Erickson. “Last year the sense was 
that no one could beat Penn at the IRA, 
but now it’s different. Of course, it will 
take a superlative effort.” 

Said Lightweight Coach Doug Neil: 
“Everyone’s sick of Pennsylvania, 
they’re getting on everyone’s nerves If 
we can’t win here we’d like to see one 
of the other Western schools do it.” 

Under the IRA system, preliminary 
heats are rowed on the two days pre- 
ceding the final. A crew winning its first 
heat automatically proceeds to Satur- 
day’s finals, but should it lose it still 
stays in the running by racing in the re- 
pechages held on the intervening day. 
By winning its repechage, an eight then 
may join the Thursday winners in the 
championship races. 

On Thursday, Cornell had the air of a 
school that was going to take all day Fri- 
day off First its freshmen won, then 
the junior varsity. It was not a good 
day for rowing, and as the varsity crews 
awaited the gun a stiff breeze whipped 
across the lake, striking the shells on 
the beam Pulling an oar was approx- 
imately as easy as rolling a log uphill. 
Crabs had been caught all day, stout 
oars snapped and men thrown overboard 
into the murky liquid they call water at 
Onondaga 

Rowing bow to bow with the Penn var- 
sity through the first 400 meters, Cor- 
nell seemed to be holding the Red and 
Blue easily when Dick Kruger, Cornell’s 

continued 
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Maybe someday 
the other guys will have 
a guaranteed, 

million dollar 
reservation system 

like Max. 



WITH US, P1QNEV 
IS HD 

EXPENSE, y 


NATIONAL 

CAR RENTAL 


We make the customer No. 1. 


When the other guys reserve a car 
for you, they assume it’ll be there. 
National knows. Because right now — 
today — National has Max, a million 
dollar computer. 

Max knows the whereabouts of every car 
in our fleet. When you call, he tells us 
instantly and we can guarantee 
your reservation. 

Max isn't the only difference, either. 
National has GM cars, S&H 
Green Stamps and a trusting nature that 
prompts them to accept any recognized 
credit card at any of their 1800 
locations. 

Maybe someday the other guys will have 
all of those things. But why wait? National 
guarantees your reservations now! 


Maybe. 




Four great ways 
to go 

First Class 

Top to bottom: Duchess — pastel 
vinyl with a snap-on vanity pouch; 
Augusta — expanded vinyl accented 
in textured vinyl; Executive — tex- 
tured Corfam with contrasting vinyl; 
El Dorado — total elegance in scuff- 
resistant Corfam. S49 50 to $160. 
Other styles from $7.50 up. 



Sold only in sporting goods, golf and departmant stores 

Professional Coif Co., Chattanooga, Tenn 


ROWING continued 

No. 3, felt his oarlock crack. Its rhythm 
shattered, the Big Red's shell came to a 
halt. After a 1 5-second pause that seemed 
like 15 years, the boat got under way 
again only to have Kruger's lock break 
completely at 1,000 meters. Still, Cor- 
nell managed to avoid finishing last in 
its four-boat heat, coming in third be- 
hind Wisconsin, which had encountered 
its own problems when Mike Lohuis was 
catapulted into the water only 200 me- 
ters from the finish after his oarlock 
failed. 

As things turned out, Wisconsin and 
Cornell were able to take advantage of 
repechages the next day to win their 
way into the finals with Navy, Dart- 
mouth, Washington and, of course. 
Penn. 

So soupy was the weather on Sat- 
urday that the only way anyone in the 
record crowd of 18,000 could tell where 
Onondaga's superheated surface ended 
and the hazy sky began was by the dark 
rim of the shoreline. Most of the spec- 
tators were standing along the shore, 
but in the middle of the lake powerboats 
jammed with fans lay moored to a line 
of logs forming the outer edge of the 
course. 

First came a rare and marvelous dead- 
heat duel between the freshman eights 
of Penn and Washington. Ted Nash, 
Penn’s freshman coach, had expected the 
stiffest challenge to come from Cornell, 
but Washington's youngsters had the 
crowd up and roaring as they raced dead 
even with Penn for the last quarter of 
the’2,000-meter course. The Husky drive 
matched Penn's own closing sprint so 
perfectly that, as Nash said afterward, 
“It became a test of who could out- 
sprint whom — and nobody could." 

Then came a popular Cornell victory 
in the junior varsity finals, and, finally, 
the let's-get-Penn varsity climax. In the 
Penn shell were two men who had nev- 
er before rowed in the IRA— put there 
by the unusual point system by which 
Burk rates his crews. 

Down the course they came, six wa- 
ter bugs, each with eight legs dipping 
and sweeping to a private cadence. Penn 
shot off to a big early lead, stroking at 
43, with Cornell and longshot Dart- 
mouth next astern. But instead of slow- 
ing into its usual groove, Penn kept ap- 
plying the pressure, and at the halfway 
point the Quakers were practically all 
alone. 

With no more than 500 meters re- 
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FOR PENN'S JOE BURK, ANOTHER CUP 


maining, Dartmouth came on menac- 
ingly and Penn’s advantage began to 
shrink. Sliding along at a low, powerful 
35 strokes to Penn’s 37, Dartmouth 
continued to gain. "Dartmouth is one of 
the most improved crews here," Nash 
had said, “and remember that for 
some reason everyone comes to the 
IRA believing they can win. It is a 
great equalizer.” 

As usual, however, Penn turned out 
to be more equal than the rest; Dart- 
mouth’s closing burst was not quite 
good enough and the poised young 
Quakers finished one length ahead — a 
much stronger crew than the one that 
had been exhausted in victory the pre- 
vious year. The best the West could man- 
age was the third by Washington, but 
as Dick Erickson walked alone back 
to the boathouse he was able to say, 
“We feel we’ve nothing to be dis- 
couraged about. That Penn crew’s tough, 
real tough.” And Peter Van Wyck Gard- 
ner's Dartmouth crew looked as if it 
had won the regatta. 

So there it is, Harvard, and when word 
gets to your alumni that we are in the 
20th century and there are other schools 
in the land besides Yale, don’t feel bash- 
ful about ringing up the IRA. end 



Ask the man 
behind the 
wheel 

—about /Etna. 



A man who takes 35 young lives in his hands every 
morning could use a third hand. 

JEtna lends a helping hand to thousands of school 
bus drivers. We help pick them. We safety check their 
equipment and help perfect their driving skills. And 
we’re teaching many of their passengers how to 
become tomorrow’s safe drivers — through our 
Drivotrainer system for high schools. 

As one of the world’s largest companies handling 
all kinds of insurance, JEtna has one driving ambition. 
Your safety. 
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motor sports / Kim Chapin 


Ford won a thriller from Porsche on the track at Le Mans (above, the 
winner rolls past the pits) as Pompidou power prevailed at the polls 


A day for Henry and Georges 


There were two pretty big races in 

* France last weekend, one for the 
presidency and one at Le Mans, and 
the way things were at Le Mans even 
the most loyal fan could have been ex- 
cused if he had stayed home to give 
some last-minute thought to the respec- 
tive horsepower of M. Pompidou and 
M. Poher. The German Porsche facto- 
ry had already clinched the World Man- 
ufacturers’ Championship and appeared 
to be so strong in France that a 1-2-3 fin- 
ish would have surprised no one. The 
Ford GT40s of England’s John Wyer 
were old stuff, Ferrari had a token en- 
try, the French Matras were unproved 
and it was 100 to I, as usual, against 
any kind of a close race toward the end 
of the 24 hours. Endurance races just 
do not produce close finishes. 

And so 300,000 Frenchmen came to 
Le Mans — and in the last three hours 
not only saw Porsche beaten but wit- 
nessed this miracle in a car-to-car duel 
worthy of a Grand Prix sprint. By then 


only one of the six factory Porsches was 
still alive, a 908-model prototype driv- 
en by Hans Herrmann and Gerard Lar- 
rousse. Both of Wyer’s GT40s were 
healthy and the one driven by Jacky 
Ickx and Jackie Oliver was nose to tail 
with the Porsche. As these cars stormed 
around the course at speeds close to 
their fastest qualifying sprints, even Rico 
Steinemann, the Porsche team manager, 
was looking on like a fan. “Fantastic, 
fantastic,” he said to everybody who 
came near him as he stood, enraptured 
if a little nervous, still as immaculate in 
sports coat, shirt and tie as he had been 
the previous afternoon. 

In the last hour the lead changed six 
times, and the Ford’s final margin, with 
the Belgian Ickx at the wheel, was 
no more than 100 yards. And so Le 
Mans maintained its tradition of being 
thoroughly French in everything except 
the winning car. The countryside sur- 
rounding the 8.3-mile circuit was one 
huge nationalistic picnic, replete with 


fairs and carnivals, pule and wine, Jean- 
Claude Killy in a Renault-Alpine and, 
thank goodness, les jeunes filles. And 
though a French car had not won since 
1950 there was something more than the 
usual forlorn hope. Never mind that one 
of the French Matras, driven by John- 
ny Servoz-Gavin, nearly wiped out three 
officials shortly after dark when he 
pulled out of his pits — in reverse. Matra 
was there, and Matra challenged well. 

The Matra company is basically one 
of France's leading defense contractors 
— missiles and that sort of thing — and 
hardly one that you would expect to be 
involved in racing. But a few years ago 
the company’s president, Marcel Chas- 
sagny, had a talk with a small racing- 
car contractor named Henri Bonnet, who 
had a shop near the main Matra plant 
in Paris. Since Chassagny is something 
of a sports nut, one thing led to an- 
other and before long, with the aid of 
ELF, a French gasoline company, and 
substantial support from the French gov- 
ernment itself, Matra got into the racing- 
car business. Its Formula I effort is well 
known, of course, because Jackie Stew- 
art very nearly won the world driving 
championship in a Matra-Ford last year 
and is challenging for it again this sea- 
son, but its sports prototype program is 
something else. 

Last year Matra entered just one car 
at Le Mans, and that only at the in- 
sistence of the French government. Even 
so, at one time the car was running sec- 
ond and it lasted 21 hours before fail- 
ing. This year Matra was a lot more 
serious about Le Mans, but until last 
week all the pretty blue cars had done 
was crash a lot. Henri Pescarolo totaled 
one car during practice for the Day- 
tona Continental, and then in April dur- 
ing a secret test on the Le Mans circuit 
Pescarolo launched himself like a Ma- 
tra missile near the end of the Mul- 
sanne Straight and was severely burned. 
(About the only good that came out of 
the second accident was that the Le Mans 
organizers finally put up guardrails along 
the straight, a 3 Vi-mile-long speed chute 
where the most powerful cars easily reach 
210 mph.) Despite these disasters, four 
of the Matras, all powered by three- 
liter V-12 engines, showed up on the 
grid for the drivers’ footrace known ev- 
erywhere as the Le Mans start. 

Just before the start, Sam Posey, one 
of only two American drivers in the 
race — and isn’t that a surprise, consid- 

continued 
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Meet the man who 
took the backwoods 
out of bourbon. 




Bourbon was born in the backwoods. 
And, like its background, 
it was honest but un- 
mannered. How to 
polish off the rough 
edges of his first bour- 
bon was a challenge 
to I.W. Harper. One of 
his secrets was a special 
strain of yeast. 

Today, this yeast is so 
greatly prized that it is 
stored in a vault. This 
special yeast is just one 
of the secrets that 
make I.W. Harper 
honest bourbon— 
but with manners. 

One ol the medals won since 
1872 tor being honest bourbon 
but with manners. 
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MOTOR SPORTS continued 


ering the Ford Motor Company's re- 
cent dominance? — said, “In endurance 
racing, the driver is only a negative fac- 
tor. The only way he can affect the out- 
come is to make a mistake.” Barely four 
minutes into the race, just after the lead- 
ing cars completed their first lap under 
a hazy sky later penetrated by sunshine, 
the first mistake was made, and it cost 
an obscure British driver named John 
Woolfe his life. 

Less than a week before Woolfe had 
picked up the first of the Porsche 9 1 7s 
to be sold publicly, one exactly like the 
car with which Britain’s Vic Elford and 
Dick Attwood were to dominate much 
of the race. Woolfe qualified the car 
well and on the first lap was euphoric, 
until he entered the White House turn — 
a 130-mph left-right — too fast. He got 
sideways halfway into the turn, shot 
across the narrow track and hit the out- 
er embankment practically head on, then 
caromed to the opposite side of the road. 
The car burst into flame and Woolfe 
died instantly. 


Directly behind Woolfe was Chris 
Amon in a Ferrari 312P, which had been 
the fastest of the Italian cars in prac- 
tice. Amon ran over one of Woolfe’s 
flaming wheels and at first thought his 
car had exploded as well. It hadn't, but 
the car was covered with fire and Amon 
suffered slight burns over his right eye 
while vacating the Ferrari. “I watched 
Woolfe for two miles and he was all 
over the track," Amon said. “I was try- 
ing to stay out of trouble. I don't need 
that sort of thing.” 

After that, the race quickly settled 
down to a three-cornered duel among 
the Matras, the Porsches and the five- 
liter John Wyer GT40s, similar to the 
type that had won in 1968. 

Everybody knew Wyer’s plans and his 
team’s capacities. Since the Fords ob- 
viously were not nearly as fast as the 
Porsches or Matras, Wyer (by remote 
control from England, where he was at- 
tending his sick wife) would run a rel- 
atively cautious race, hope the leaders 
would overreach themselves and make 


his bid during the last hours of the race. 

Porsche, French nationalism aside, 
had to be the favorite. This year has 
been the most successful in its tystory. 
After an awkward start in America, 
where Porsche had managed to lose at 
Daytona to a pair of Lola-Chevys and 
at Sebring to Wyer’s reliable GT40s, the 
Stuttgart works had assured itself of the 
World Manufacturers’ Championship 
for the first time by taking all five pre- 
vious European races counting toward 
the title — at Spa, Monza, Brands Hatch 
and the Niirburgring in addition to the 
Targa Florio. However, Porsche had 
never won Le Mans outright and very 
nearly didn't enter. 

The trouble was a flap over flaps, i.e., 
movable spoilers at both ends of the 
rear wing of the 917s. The CSI, which 
is the competitive arm of the FIA and 
which had hastily banned airfoils on For- 
mula I cars last month, told Porsche it 
couldn’t run with the wings or the flaps. 
Porsche, in turn, told the Le Mans or- 
ganizers that if they couldn’t run with 

continued 
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(That s Dad s 


The root beer that bridges the 
generation gap. 
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MOTOR SPORTS continued 


the wings, they wouldn’t run at all. They 
already had their world title and, be- 
sides, they had gone well over the rac- 
ing budget for the year. 

A compromise was reached, under 
which the 917s could run with wings 
and flaps, the 908s with wings only. That 
satisfied everybody, especially since the 
best Porsche of all, the 908 driven by 
Jo SifTert and Brian Redman, which had 
won four of those five European races, 
did not have a wing at all but rather 
two fins, vintage 1958 Cadillac, sticking 
up from the rear fenders. 

The race began as a Porsche parade, 
a 917 driven by Rolf Stommelen and 
Kurt Arhens leading through the first 
hour, but the car was ailing from a faulty 
exhaust and an oil leak that finally forced 
it to retire at 3:50 Sunday morning. Next 
to lead was the Siffert-Redman 908, 
which prospered until an oil leak caused 
its gearbox to seize. Then Elford and Att- 
wood took over and, considering that 
their car had appeared in only two pre- 
vious races and had not done well in ei- 


ther, performed impressively as long as 
it lasted. 

The Matras had their moments, es- 
pecially an open-seat spyder driven by 
Jean-Pierre Beltoise and Piers Courage. 
At the seven-hour mark it had moved 
into second place, but then all sorts of 
trouble began to overtake it. First the 
Matra crew took an abnormally long 
time to replace brake pads. Then, with 
night approaching, crewmen took 20 
minutes to get the car’s rear lights work- 
ing. Minor but time-consuming prob- 
lems, like Servoz-Gavin’s miscue in the 
pits, plagued the others, forcing the re- 
tirement of one and costing the rest what- 
ever chance they had for victory. Still, 
the French fans would not give up and 
into the last hours of the race cheered 
wildly every time one of their cars roared 
down the pit straight. 

The Ford GT40s, on the other hand, 
were trouble-free, and through the long 
night hours, when the Matras fell back 
and another contending Porsche driven 
by Gerhard Mitter crashed at the end 


of the Mulsanne Straight, the Fords 
pushed forward. By dawn Ickx-Oliver 
were third and the second GT40, driv- 
en by David Hobbs and Mike Hailwood, 
was fifth. Just before 1 1 a.m. the sec- 
ond-place Porsche, driven by Willi Kauh- 
sen and Rudi Lins, retired, and the Fords 
were second and fourth. And just after 
11 the leading Elford-Attwood Porsche 
was parked. Oliver and Ickx had been 
seven laps behind, but now there was 
no rush, and they were already getting 
the slow-down sign from their pits. 

They had to step on it again, of 
course, when the Herrmann-Larrousse 
Porsche fought so brilliantly in the 
last hours, and in the end there was some- 
thing for nearly everybody, even the 
French. A Renault-Alpine (not Killy's, 
sad to say) had won the Index of Per- 
formance, and Matras had manfully 
finished fourth and fifth. People who 
did not get home in time to vote dis- 
covered it did not matter. Pompidou 
won his race quite a bit more handily 
than the Ford. end 
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Drugs in Sport 


The pill, capsule, vial and needle have become fixtures of the 
locker room as athletes increasingly turn to drugs in the hope of 
improving performances. This trend — one that poses a major 
threat to U.S. sport even though the Establishment either ignores 
or hushes up the issue — is explored here in Part I of a series 

PR0BLEM5 
IN A 
TURNED-ON 
WORLD 


by Bil Gilbert 


A 

■ ■mong the less startling assertions one could make today would 
be that we live in a drug culture. The vast majority of us gobble an as- 
pirin here, gulp an antibiotic there, whiff a decongestant now or a few 
milligrams of nicotine then. We take a little opiate in our cough syrup, 
a jab of Novocain from the dentist, caffeine to start the day, alcohol to 
mellow it and a sedative to blank it out at bedtime. However, after it 
has been admitted that most citizens dope themselves from time to 
time, there remain excellent grounds for claiming that in the matter of drug 
usage, athletes are different from the rest of us. In spite of being — for the 
most part — young, healthy and active specimens, they take an extraor- 
dinary variety and quantity of drugs (see cover). They take them for 
dubious purposes, they take them in a situation of debatable morality, 
they take them under conditions that range from dangerously exper- 
imental to hazardous to fatal. The use of drugs — legal drugs — by athletes 
is far from new, but the increase in drug usage in the last 10 years is star- 
tling. It could, indeed, menace the tradition and structure of sport itself. 

To begin, consider some examples of the role drugs have come to 
play in sport: 

“A few pills— I take all kinds — and the pain’s gone,” says Dennis 
McLain of the Detroit Tigers. McLain also takes shots, or at least took 
a shot of cortisone and Xylocaine (anti-inflammant and painkiller) in 
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DRUGS IN SPORT continued 


his throwing shoulder prior to the sixth game of the 1968 
World Senes the only game he won in three tries In the 
same Series, which at times seemed to be a matchup be- 
tween Detroit and St Louis druggists. Cardinal Bob Gib- 
son was gobbling muscle-relaxing pills, trying chemically 
to keep his arm loose The Tigers' Series hero Mickey 
Lolich, was on antibiotics 

• We occasionally use Dexamyl and Dexedrine [amphet 

amines] We also use barbiturates, Seconal, Tuinal, 

Nembutal We also use some anti-depressants, Tria- 
vil, Tofranil, Valium But I don't think the use of 

drugs is as prevalent in the Midwest as it is on the East 
and West coasts," said Dr I C Middleman who, until 
his death last September, was team surgeon for the St 
Louis baseball Cardinals 

• After suffering a shoulder injury during the second quar 
ter of the 1969 Sugar Bowl game. Arkansas Quarterback 
Bill Montgomery went to the sidelines, got a needleful of 
painkiller in the joint and came back to complete 1 1 pass- 
es and beat Georgia The shot helped,” said Montgom- 
ery "My shoulder didn t hurt bad until the shot began to 
wear ofT in the fourth quarter " 

• "Give me two sleeping pills," said Los Angeles Laker 
star Jerry West to his trainer following (lie first game of 
the 1969 NBA championships in which West scored 53 
points against the Boston Celtics 

• On Oct 24, 1968 in Grenoble, France, Jean- Louis Quadri. 

1 8, a soccer player, dribbled toward the opposing goal How- 
ever, before he could get off his shot he collapsed on the field 
He was dead on arrival at the Grenoble hospital. An autop- 
sy indicated he was heavily drugged with amphetamines (pep 
pills) On Nov. 3, 1968, also in Grenoble, 23-year-old Yves 
Mottin was the surprise winner of a regional cross-country 
bicycle race. Two days later he died, and again amphet- 
amines were a contributory factor On Feb 5, 1969 two 
French cyclists, Paul Barnay and Michel Fayolle, were in- 
dicted in a Grenoble court where they admitted having fur- 
nished Mottin with the fatal drugs, which they had smuggled 
into France from Italy 

• Amphetamines were among the drugs banned for use by 
athletes in the 1968 Olympic Games, and for which post- 
event testing was conducted A U S weight lifter, who 
admitted most of his colleagues took a few amphetamines 
before competing in order to gel that extra little lift, was 
asked how the Olympic ban affected performance "What 
ban?” he asked blandly "Everyone used a new one from 
West Germany They couldn't pick it up in the test they 
were using When they get a test for that one, we’ll find 
something else It's like cops and robbers “ 

• "Are anabolic steroids [a male hormone derivative that 
supposedly makes users bigger and stronger than they 
could otherwise be] widely used by Olympic weight men?” 
rhetorically asks Dave Maggard, who finished fifth in the 
shotput at Mexico and is now the University of California 
track coach "Let me put it this way If they had come 


into the village the day before competition and said we 
have just found a new test that will catch anyone who has 
used steroids, you would have had an awful lot of people 
dropping out of events because of instant muscle pulls.” 

• Dr H Kay Dooley, director of the Wood Memorial 
Clinic in Pomona, Calif, is well known among athletes as 
one of the few physicians who openly endorse use of an- 
abolic steroids I don't think it is possible for a weight 
man to compete internationally without using anabolic 
steroids," says Dr Dooley * All the weight men on the 
Olympic team had to take steroids Otherwise they would 
not have been in the running ” Dr Dooley was one of the 
physicians in charge of medical services at South Lake 
Tahoe, the 1968 U S Olympic high-altitude training camp 

I did not give steroids at Tahoe,” says the California phy- 
sician, but I also did not inquire what the boys were 
doing on their own I did not want to be forced into a po- 
sition of having to report them for use of a banned drug. 
A physician involved in sports must keep the respect and 
confidence of the athletes with whom he is working " 

• On Sept. 13, 1968, Mike R Breckon, manager of the 
Canadian national cycling team then preparing to race in 
Greece, gave team members a memo telling them how 
and when to take two drugs that were supplied in a sep- 
arate packet Brcckon closed his instructions with the re- 
mark, "You will no doubt note that very small amounts 
of strychnine are contained in both these preparations 
Don’t get the wrong idea that the substance is poisonous 

It is on the forbidden list of substances in the CCA 
[Canadian Cycling Association] rules concerning the use 
of stimulants, but as you will not be taking it during the 
race and it is being administered to you under prescrip- 
tion by a doctor, there is no problem ” 

• "It is not unusual for an athlete to carry his own little 
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kit with hypodermic syringes. Athletes have learned to 
inject themselves,” says Harold Connolly, U.S. Olympic 
hammer thrower. "Some track athletes,” says Russ Hodge, 
a U.S. decathlon man, "spend S30 or S40 a month on 
pills, steroids and food supplements.” 

• Four years ago George Richey, a tennis pro and father 
of tennis internationalist Cliff Richey, withdrew his son 
(or got him fired) from the U.S. Davis Cup team because, 
among other things. Cup Captain George MacCall had 
wanted to treat young Cliff’s sore thumb with a drug 
called DMSO. DMSO was at that time widely used. It 
was believed to be a wonder cure for every athletic ail- 
ment from cauliflower ear to tennis thumb. A wonder 
cure it wasn’t. In November 1965, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration restricted the use of DMSO to controlled 
clinical testing on the grounds that I ) its use had gotten 
out of hand, 2) its effectiveness was questionable and 3) 
its possible dangers had not been determined. 

Such a collection of pharmaceutical vignettes can be ex- 
panded at will, but while the amount and kinds of drugs used 
in sports are impressive, the important difference between 
athletic and nonathletic drug use comes down to a matter of 
motive. An athlete takes — or is given by his supervisors, 
medical and otherwise — many drugs that he would not take 
or be given if he were not an athlete. And the rationale for 
much athletic drug use is unique, for the drugs are not taken 
either with the intention or effect of improving or maintain- 
ing health, or to achieve a pleasurable sensation, but rather 
because the athlete or those around him believe he will per- 
form better drugged than undrugged. 

For example, the family of hormonal drugs, which are 
widely known in athletic circles as anabolic steroids, were de- 
veloped as restorative aids for patients seriously debilitated 
by age, accident, major surgery or other infirmities. As with 
any drug, there are risks attendant with their use — in this 
case, disruption of certain glandular functions, particularly 
the sexual. However, a physician may reasonably prescribe 
anabolic steroids to an emaciated 70-year-old man on the as- 
sumption that if the drug helps add 10 pounds to his wasted 
body this advantage will outweigh the risk of decreased 
sperm production, testicular atrophy or prostate discom- 
fort. On the other hand, there is no conventional medical 
reason for a healthy 23-year-old, 240-pound shotputter to 
use the drug. But many do, because they believe the drug will 
make them bigger and stronger than they are and because 
they believe they cannot become national or world-class 
competitors without it. It is their motivation that makes ath- 
letic anabolic steroid users unique. 

Another example of the same general phenomenon oc- 
curs in the case of the broken-legged hockey player. Mid- 
way through the sixth game of the 1964 Stanley Cup finals 
against Detroit, Bobby Baun, then of the Toronto Maple 
Leafs, was hit on the leg by the puck and carried from the 
rink on a stretcher. In the training room he received an 
injection of Novocain. His leg was taped, he returned to 


play, and he scored the winning goal in overtime. The 
next day it was determined Baun had a cracked right fibu- 
la. Nonetheless, he was shot with painkiller and willingly, 
probably eagerly, took his regular turn on the ice the fol- 
lowing day. 

Numbing a broken leg and sending the patient out to play 
hockey is not a treatment any physician would follow with a 
nonathlete. It may not cause complications, but the proce- 
dure has no known therapeutic value. It is not conceived as a 
method of speeding up or improving the knitting of bone. 
The only motive was to enable a man to play a game that he 
could not otherwise have played. 

There are abundant rumors — the wildest of which cir- 
culate within rather than outside the sporting world — about 
strung-out quarterbacks, hopped-up pitchers, slowed-down 
middleweights, convulsed half-milers and doped-to-death 
wrestlers. Nevertheless, it is the question of motive and 
morality that constitutes the crux of the athletic drug prob- 
lem. Even if none of the gossip could be reduced to prov- 
able fact, there remains ample evidence that drug use con- 
stitutes a significant dilemma, not so much for individual 
athletes as for sport in general. One reason is that the use 
of drugs in sport leads one directly to more serious and 
complicated questions. Is athletic integrity (and, conversely, 
corruption) a matter of public interest? Does it matter, as 
appreciators of sport have so long and piously claimed it 
does, that games be played in an atmosphere of virtue; 
even righteousness? If not, what is the social utility of 
games — why play them at all? Drug usage, even more 
than speculation about bribery, college recruiting, spit- 
balls or TV commercials, raises such sticky questions about 
the fundamentals of sport that one can understand the 
instinctive reaction of the athletic Establishments: when it 
comes to drugs, they ignore, dismiss, deny. 

"Somebody should speak out on this subject, and speak 
out strongly," says Dr. Robert Kerlan, until recently the 
physician for the Los Angeles Dodgers as well as for a num- 
ber of individual athletes in all sports. "I'm not a ther- 
apeutic nihilist," says Kerlan "Situations arise where there 
are valid medical reasons for prescribing drugs for ath- 
letes. There are special occupational health problems in 
some sports However, the excessive and secretive use of 
drugs is likely to become a major athletic scandal, one 
that will shake public confidence in many sports just as 
the gambling scandal tarnished the reputation of basket- 
ball. The essence of sports is matching the natural ability 
of men. When you start using drugs, money or anything 
else surreptitiously to gain an unnatural advantage, you 
have corrupted the purpose of sports as well as the in- 
dividuals involved in the practice." 

The view of Dr. Dooley is quite different from that of Dr 
Kerlan. In fact, the two men in many ways represent the op- 
posite poles of medical and metaphysical opinion regarding 
drug use in sports. Nevertheless, both the Los Angeles area 
physicians share the common belief that this is a serious mat- 
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ter and one that should be aired thoroughly in public. 

Dr Dooley is a wiry, excitable, even a pugnacious man, 
and also a very busy one. His Wood Memorial Clinic is 
usually crowded with halt, lame and worried athletes who 
have come for treatment, information or reassurance. He 
treats professional, college, high school and even grade 
school athletes The majority come from the Los Angeles 
area, but not a few are from other parts of the country. 
Dooley perhaps being better known among participants 
than physicians. 

“I don’t pretend to be a researcher or a scientist," says 
Dooley. “I’m a practicing physician who is interested in 
athletes. A lot of physicians are stuffed shirts when it 
comes to sports. Athletes do want to perform better, that 
is what it is all about. If I know of something which may 
improve performance, a training or rehabilitation tech- 
nique, a drug that is legal and which I don't believe in- 
volves any serious health risk, I see no reason not to 
make it available to an athlete. I can't see any ethical dif- 
ference between giving a drug to improve performance 
and wrapping an ankle or handing out a salt pill for the 
same purpose. Athletes hear about these things and they 
are going to get them one way or another." 

Between the opposed views of the two West Coast doc- 
tors — Dr Kerlan’s that drug abuse constitutes a growing 
athletic crisis and Dr. Dooley’s that the use of drugs is the 
sporting wave of the future — there are all shades of opin- 
ion and all kinds of fancy hedging and dodging. But there 
is also one thing that is agreed upon— a greater quantity 
and variety of drugs are being used now than were used a 
generation, a decade or even a year ago. 

Setting aside ethical considerations for the moment, there 
are obvious reasons why athletes should use so many drugs. 
The most obvious is that there are more drugs available 
these days for everyone than ever before. Furthermore, 
we have all been sold on the efficacy of drugs We believe 
that the overflowing pharmacopoeia is one of the un- 
questioned triumphs of the age. We have been sold on 
drugs empirically because we have tried them and enjoy 
the results. We have been sold by countless magazine and 
newspaper stories about wonder drugs — many of which 
later turned out to be less than wondrous — by massive pro- 
drug propaganda campaigns mounted by pharmaceutical 
manufacturers, by TV actors dressed in doctors’ coats and 
by real doctors, many of whom are very quick with the 
prescription pad. Generally, we have accepted rather un- 
critically the central message of this persuasive pitch — drugs 
are good for you. These days it is a cultural reflex to 
reach for a vial, an atomizer, a capsule or a needle if you 
suffer from fever, chills, aches, pains, nausea, nasal con- 
gestion, irritability, the doldrums, sluggishness, body odor, 
obesity, emaciation, too many kids, not enough kids, 
nagging backache or tired blood. 

It would be surprising if athletes were not influenced by 
the same trends and tendencies that have the rest of us so 


high on drugs. A Pepper Martin, if plunked in the ribs by 
a Schoolboy Rowe fastball in 1934, would have trotted 
down to first base without doing anything about his in- 
jury because I ) there was nothing he or anyone else knew 
to do about it, and 2) he would have thought it a little sis- 
sified to have taken medicine for a bruise. In 1 969 when a 
hitter catches one in the side, the game is likely to be 
stopped while he is sprayed with ethyl chloride to freeze 
the area, takes an enzyme or (if his medical attendant has 
come by some on the black market) has some DMSO slath- 
ered on the bruise. If he is a particularly sensitive jock he 
might even take a sedative or a painkilling pill. All this is 
done, and even demanded, because such aids are available 
and the consensus is that it is the smart, scientific, modem 
thing to use them. 

On the other hand, if you fell down the front steps and 
bruised your ribs, you would not use ethyl chloride, an 
enzyme or DMSO. Athletes do because they have far 
more access to drugs than most of us. They do not have 
to stand around in waiting rooms, at pharmacy counters 
or on street corners for their fixes. Drugs are brought to 
them, and usually provided free of charge. The athlete gets 
free professional advice from physicians and assisting 
trainers as to what drugs to take, and when and how. Of 
all vocational groups, athletes are probably under the clos- 
est medical supervision. While physicians and trainers will 
often bridle at the suggestion (drug has become a four-let- 
ter word for them as well as others), the general pattern 
seems to be that the more closely one is associated with the 
medical profession the larger one’s drug consumption is like- 
ly to be. Increasingly a major role of athletic medicine men is 
to keep the athletic Establishment informed about what 
drugs can be used to what advantage, and to serve as drug 
dispensers. Most drugs — good and bad, safe and risky, ef- 
fective and ineffective, legal and illegal — used by athletes are 
supplied directly by physicians or indirectly by physicians 
through trainers. If drug usage in sport is a developing scan- 
dal, then it is a scandal that involves the medical Estab- 
lishment as well as the sporting one. 

‘‘Exuberance, our own exuberance, is something we phy- 
sicians in sports have to guard against,” says Dr John Fin- 
ley, a team physician for the Detroit Red Wings. ‘‘Most of 
us work with teams as sort of a labor of love, because we are 
fans I know I am I root hard for the Wings I’m trying to 
think of what I can do to help them win Maybe there is a 
drug that will help. I try to watch myself, not let my emo- 
tions influence my medical judgment, but it is something to 
keep in mind ” 

‘‘I obviously don’t care to be quoted," says a New York 
physician close to the sporting scene. ‘‘However, as a gen- 
erality, team physicians tend to be men of action, not schol- 
arly, speculative types. They are interested in immediate 
problems: making somebody strong, relaxed, mean or 
quick and in getting a player back in the game as soon as 
possible. If somebody tells them there is a drug that might 
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do the trick, they are apt to try it They are not likely to wait 
around for a double-blind control study to find out if the 
drug is effective or what it will do to the liver three years lat- 
er They are interested in today." 

"Quackery That is the bane of sports medicine," says Dr 
Daniel F. Hanley of Bowdoin College, Me , who has been a 
physician for three U S Olympic teams. "We’ve rid our- 
selves of some of the worst, but there are still too many peo- 
ple handing out get-good-quick pills, touting machines that 
send out blue sparks and make big muscles or advising ath- 
letes to drink superduper seaweed extracts. There is a time 
and place for certain drugs in sports, but each situation has 
to beevaluated individually Forexample, I was with the Pan 
American team in 1967 One of our wrestlers, Wayne Baugh- 
man, a middleweight, severely pulled a muscle in his chest 
during a semifinal bout, which he won He was in a lot of 
pain, virtually incapacitated. Before the finals I injected No- 
vocain and taped him, and he won the gold medal I am nor- 
mally opposed to this type of treatment I would never use it 
in high school or college competition But this was a special 
case The injury did not involve a weight-bearing area, such 
as a knee or ankle There was little risk of aggravating the in- 
jury. And Baughman was a grown man completing for an in- 
ternational gold medal, an opportunity he might never have 
again. You balance risk against reward." 

"Could he have wrestled without the shot?" 

"No, he could hardly stand up,” recalled Dr Hanley. 

"Sure, you can defend that,” says Joe Kuczo, veteran 
head trainer of the Washington Redskins and Georgetown 
University, upon being told of the Baughman incident 
"You do things in the big game you might not do otherwise. 
But the catch is that everything is getting to be a big game 
The one you win or lose in September is just as important as 
the one in November. A pro football training camp used to 
be a fairly relaxed place. Now they are banging a week after 


they get there. What goes on in July or August is real impor- 
tant to a rookie trying to make the team or to an older fellow 
struggling to last one more year The coaches get worked up 
to the point that it is a life or death matter whether Joe Zilch 
is ready for a Tuesday practice," says Kuczo 

While his own exuberance or ignorance may cause a phy- 
sician to recommend or permit questionable drug practices, 
he is by and large immune from outside pressures in the mat- 
ter An obvious reason is that most team physicians arc not 
financially dependent upon their sports medicine practice 
Therefore, short of withdrawing his complimentary passes, 
there is not much leverage a player, a coach or even an own- 
er can exert on a physician to give, say, Benzedrine if he 
doesn’t want to But the situation with trainers is quite dif- 
ferent They are full-time employees of the club and usually 
paid less than the lowest-salaried player or coach They lack 
a physician’s authority and status. They are with athletes and 
coaches every day, all day, while physicians are not. They 
have, or are thought to have, the keys to the drug cupboard. 
For most physicians the problem of ethical drug use is an ac- 
ademic one, like that of virtue in a nunnery, their principles 
never being seriously challenged. Trainers, on the other 
hand, work in the athletic streets, and they are frequently 
tested. 

“I know of a case," says Gene Donnelly, trainer for the 
Anaheim (Calif ) High School athletic department, 
"where a coach came to his trainer with Novocain and a nee- 
dle He had this hotshot halfback, a high school kid, with a 
real bad ankle. The coach did not have guts enough to ask 
the doc to give the shot, but he wanted the trainer to stick a 
needle in that ankle The kid could really have been hurt, it 
was that bad He might have been finished for good in 
sports." 

"And what did the trainer do?” 

"In that case," says Donnelly, "he told the coach to go to 
hell. He said he didn’t need any job that bad.” 

Not so long ago a trainer for a large, athletically presti- 
gious university quit or was fired, depending upon who is 
telling the story off the record. The trainer's version is that a 
new football coach coming to the institution brought along 
with assistants and playbooks a contraband supply of 
DMSO The trainer was not consulted or informed about 
the drug The coach simply administered it himself By and 
by, the trainer was looking for a new job 

"I had this kook who coaches or does something with a 
girls’ track club come up to me,” says a West Coast trainer. 
"He’s got these kids — grade school and high school girls — 
running in little two-bit AAU meets He wants to see if I 
can get him Benzedrine. Can you believe it? I told him if I 
had a daughter I'd punch him in the mouth. Maybe I should 
have anyway.” 

An example of how athletic pressure, ambition or maybe 
just ignorance at a sub-medical level can result in what char- 
itably can be called dubious drug practices occurred a few 
years ago at the training camp of the San Diego Chargers. 

continued 
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The story was told by Dave Kocourek, now an offensive end 
for the Oakland Raiders, but then a member of the Charg- 
er team 

“I guess this anabolic steroid business must have started 
on the Chargers around 1963 or right in there somewhere. 
One guy I can remember who got involved was Howard Kin- 
dig He came to us as a highly touted center and linebacker 
from Los Angeles State. He was long and lean and very 
quick, and they wanted to put weight on him, so in addition 
to using the weight program run by our weight coach, AJvm 
Roy, they started pumping him full of Dianabol [a popular 
anabolic steroid], and sure enough he gained about 30 
pounds. 

“They were also passing out the stuff to the rest of us. 
They called it just 'pink pills.' We started taking it as a mat- 
ter of course, but I wasn’t too keen on the idea because 
I've never been much for this sort of thing — even the weight 
program. But, since I was the player representative, one day 
I asked Alvin and Sid Gillman, our coach, if the team phy- 
sician had okayed these pills. They gave me sort of a vague 
answer. I don’t remember what the answer was, but I do re- 
member that it didn’t satisfy me. As it happened, I lived next 
door to a physician and I asked him about anabolic steroids. 

“The doctor told me, ‘Listen, Dave, I don’t think these 
things were intended for people who do the kind of work you 
people do. I think they were made for Milquetoast-type 
guys, people who sit in chairs all day long and never get a 
chance to build any healthy muscular tissue.’ 

"f told the other guys this and a lot of them quit taking 
them. Don't get me wrong. It wasn't ever any great big deal, 
or any cause for rebellion or mutiny. But a lot of the fellows 
just started throwing them away.” 

Kindig says he was still a student at Los Angeles 
State when the Chargers gave him Dianabol. He took 
the pills until his own doctor advised him that they 
might be dangerous. 

“I didn’t take them regularly," says Kindig, "but some 
other Chargers were taking them; Earl Faison and Ron 
Mix, I remember ” 

The hassle in the Chargers' camp might be viewed as an 
example of innocent athletes resisting the advances of high- 
er-up drug pushers, but such situations are rare. Gener- 
ally, as Dr. Dooley says, modern athletes know a lot 
about drugs, or at least have a lot of opinions about 
them, and are willing to experiment with drugs about 
which no one knows very much. There are probably as 
many cases of athletes demanding drugs from trainers and 
physicians as physicians and trainers ordering athletes to 
take them. 

The whole matter has been succinctly summarized by 
Hal Connolly, a veteran of four U.S. Olympic teams. 

"My experience," says Connolly, "tells me that an ath- 
lete will use any aid to improve his performance short of 
killing himself.” 

Information about new drugs for athletics, new athletic 


uses for old drugs and where to get and how to use exotic 
pills and shots, flows into the sports world from above, 
from medical meetings and publications, as a result of shop- 
talk between coaches, trainers and physicians and because 
drug men are actively pushing their preparations. How- 
ever, it also wells up from below, because there is an ath- 
letic communications network of sorts that connects the 
locker rooms of the world. 

While no sport has a monopoly on drug use or curios- 
ity about drugs, in this country weight lifters and track- 
men seem to be natural, eager couriers for information 
about get big, well, fast or mean pills and shots. There are 
several reasons for this. Trackmen and weight lifters com- 
pete in individual sports. They are among the most in- 
trospective of athletes, figuratively spending a lot of time 
watching their navels and literally watching their weight, 
muscle tone, respiration, pulse, bruises, strains, aches and 
psyches. Therefore, they tend to be especially susceptible 
to any suggestion that there may be some secret aid an- 
imal, vegetable or mineral — that will jazz up their vital 
functions. In addition, they are cosmopolitan, competing 
all over the world, and thus able to trade more inside 
dope, so to speak, than stay-at-home football and base- 
ball players can. 

The case history of the anabolic steroids, drugs that 10 
years ago were almost unknown to American athletes but 
now are used and/or gossiped about in virtually every 
sport, serves as a classic example of how drug fads spread 
By his own account, the anabolic steroid pioneer in the 
U.S. sports world was Dr. John Ziegler, an Olney, Md 
physician. In I960, after hearing that Russian athletes were 
using hormones to “bulk up,” Ziegler, in cooperation 
with the Ciba Pharmaceutical Company (the maker of 
Dianabol) began giving these drugs to weight lifters at the 
York (Pa.) Barbell Club. Dr. Ziegler eventually became 
concerned about anabolic steroid use. "The trouble was 
that the York men went crazy about steroids,” says the 
Maryland physician. "They figured if one pill was good, 
three or four would be better, and they were eating them 
like candy. I began seeing prostate trouble, and a couple 
of cases of atrophied testes.” 

The weight lifters themselves were quickly convinced 
that anabolic steroids made them bigger and stronger and 
began to tout the drugs. (Some doctors were — and are — far 
less sure about their strength-building characteristics ) 
Track weight men were early converts. By the mid-1960s 
most of the top-ranking weight men had tried anabolic 
steroids, including Randy Matson (who used them while 
preparing for the 1964 Olympics), Dallas Long. Hal Con- 
nolly, Bill Toomey and Russ Hodge. Footballers, many of 
whom are as interested in trying to make themselves as 
big and strong as any weight lifter or shotputter, were 
also obvious anabolic steroid candidates. Though the 
Chargers’ experiment may have been a bit abortive, the 
drug has since caught on in football. It is an assumption, 
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based on reasonably good but unverifiable reports, that 
some players on almost every NFL and AFL team have 
used anabolic steroids. It is a fact, according to physicians 
or players, that, in addition to the Chargers, members of 
the Kansas City Chiefs, Atlanta Falcons and Cleveland 
Browns have taken the drug. Ken Ferguson of Utah State 
University, who went on to play professional football in 
Canada, has said that 90 % of college linemen have used 
steroids "I'd say anybody who has graduated from col- 
lege to professional football in the last four years has used 
them." said Ferguson in 1968 So widespread is the faith 
in hormones that there are verified incidents where pro 
scouts have supplied the drug to college draftees, and col- 
lege recruiters have given it to high school players. 

In this matter of how and why drug habits get started, 
the case of the anabolic steroids is far from unique. There 
are many other drugs — amphetamines, strychnine, cocaine, 
morphine, DMSO. tranquilizers, barbiturates, vasodilators, 
painkillers, anti-inflammants, enzymes, muscle relaxers— 
that have enjoyed sudden athletic popularity and whose 
use has spread quickly through the sporting world, de- 
spite official dampening admonishments. 


Medicine and science aside, an underlying reason for 
this is that athletes and their attendants are flaming fad- 
dists. The sports world is full of fetishists, gamesmen who 
swear by the efficacy of nuts, raisins, pancakes, dirty un- 
dershirts, voodoo rituals, numbers, words, coins and med- 
als. There is a rational explanation for this irrational be- 
lief in magic. More than perhaps any other group, the 
reputation and salary of an athlete depends on luck, a pud- 
dle of water, a gust of wind, a bounce of a ball. It is there- 
fore understandable that athletes should be quick to ex- 
periment with any available magic potions. 

Vitamin B-12 injections are an example of the athletes' 
craving to have magic worked on them. Professional foot- 
ball players are among the most devout B-12 believers, and 
there is many a Sunday hero who would no more go out to 
battle without having his shot than he would without his 
cleats. Athletes (football players are not alone, B-12 shots 
being fancied by baseball, basketball, track, swimming, 
hockey and weight lifting performers) believe that the shots 
prevent cramps, muscle pulls and general fatigue, cure hang- 
overs and give you the jollies. The opinion among medical 
professionals is almost unanimous that the only real thera- 
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peutic use of B-12 is as a corrective for 
pernicious anemia. Otherwise it has little 
if any effect, since excess B-12 is quickly 
eliminated from the system. "American 
athletes have the most expensive urine in 
the world,” says Ray Baldwin, trainer at 
Xavier University and formerly with the 
Cincinnati Royals. 

By bringing together athletes from all 
over the world and dumping them into 
the most formidable sporting pressure 
cooker yet devised, the quadrennial 
Olympic Games have traditionally (it 
took four physicians to revive the mar- 
athon winner of the 1 904 St. Louis Olym- 
pics, an American, Tom Hicks, who 
proved to be loaded on strychnine and 
brandy) served as an exchange for drugs 
and drug recipes. This was particularly 
true in 1968, when everyone's attention 
was forcibly fixed on drug usage by the 
new anti-doping regulations and dope- 
detection tests instituted by the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee. 

Shoe money and drugs were the two 
hottest conversational topics in the 
Olympic Village. A West German su- 
persteroid was much discussed. Olympic 
scuttlebutt also had it that African run- 
ners chewed kat, an anciently used herb 
from the Red Sea coast which supposedly 
masks fatigue, increases endurance and 
turns on the libido. An extract from the 
Tree of Life (a Korean bush) was ru- 
mored as being used for the same pur- 
poses. Bill Toomey believes one of his 
chief rivals in the decathlon had a shot 
of anti-inflammant (illegal according to 
Olympic drug rules) in his elbow prior 
to making a mighty javelin heave. "1 
did not see it, but a British coach said 
he saw it,” says Toomey. The Russians, 
according to Americans, had a new won- 
der, anti-tension, pro-concentration pill. 
Some East Europeans were said to be 
taking a caffeine concentrate as a pick- 
me-up before competition. This wasdonc 
presumably because amphetamines, 
which are traditionally used for this pur- 
pose, were illegal, and also presumably 
because they had not found the unde- 
tectable amphetamine that certain weight 
lifters boasted about having discovered. 

An almost universal article of athletic 
faith is that the other side (the Humpty- 
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Dumps, the Russians, the Jones Junior 
Highs) is 1) using drugs and 2) getting 
drugs that are better than our drugs. 
The oftentimes bitter confrontation be- 
tween the United States and Communist 
teams has understandably produced a lot 
of such feelings. "We are usually a long 
way behind the Russians in drug use," 
says U.S. Weight Lifter Bill Starr. "They 
make a scientific study of it. If they come 
up with something good, their teams all 
get it. Here it is a hit or miss thing.” 

But East Europeans believe the same 
thing about Americans. Foreign athletes 
find it inconceivable that American ath- 
letes, coming from the land of towering 
pill factories, are not the most thorough- 
ly doped competitors in the world. 

The notion that someplace there is a 
compound, a formula or a food that 
will automatically convert bronze medals 
into gold is a general one confined to 
no one nation, sport or class of com- 
petitors. This conviction that there is 
the athletic equivalent of the philoso- 
pher's stone sought by ancient alche- 
mists, and the terrible fear that some- 
body else may have already found it, is 
the rationale — or irrationale — behind 
many of the current athletic drug prac- 
tices. It is used as a justification by phy- 
sicians and trainers for prescribing drugs 
that cannot be justified on conventional 
medical grounds. It is the excuse used 
by coaches and trainers ("There might 
be something in it”) for pushing pills 
the effectiveness and safety of which are 
unknown. It is the reason athletes carry 
their own little black drug bags, endan- 
ger their health, risk their reputations 
and break oaths and laws to get and 
use bizarre pharmaceuticals. It explains 
the ever-multiplying rumors about rec- 
ords being set and games being won by 
doped competitors. Finally, the belief 
in the existence of the ultimate pill, 
and the unrelenting search for it, is why 
many doctors share Dr. Kerlan's fear 
that athletic drug practices are leading 
to a sports scandal of major proportions. 


Next Week 

An analysis of sport's medicine chest: who 
takes what, the results they seek and why the 
effects are suspect and the hazards great. 
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FOR THE RECORD 


patched Tom Gorman of Seattle 
DENISE CARTER, an 18-year-o 
ios, scored a 6-3. 7-5 upset over t 
Melville in the women's singles. 


Id fre 
\ustr; 


-5 while 
Los Al- 
t's Kerry 


The U.S.S.R. and RUMANIA scored upset vic- 
tories over Italy and Spain, respectively. lo gain the 
Davis Cup European Zone finals for the first time. 


BO ATiNG— DON ARONOW of Coral Gables. Ha . 
former international ocean racing champion, won 
the 560,000 Bahamas 500 with The Cigarette, a 32- 
foot Cary Marine craft with Mercruiscr power 
Aronow. who narrowly beat Mel Riggs in Mona 
Lou, averaged nearly 65 mph for the 512 miles. 

dog SHOWS CH. KISMET'S RED BARON, a 3- 
y car -old Afghan hound, was judged best in show 
ai the 35th annual North Shore Kennel Club even! 
in Topsficld. Mass. It was the first victory for Red, 
owned by Mrs Cheever Porter of New York and 
handled by Jane Forsythe 

GOLF — Muffin-raced ORVILLE MOODY. 35, of Kil- 
leen, Texas, a former Gl and winner of Korean tour- 
naments bul never one in America, shot a steady 
last-round 72 lo pluck the U S. Open championship 
from a galaxy of wilting whizzes (page 18). 
Defending British Amateur Champion MIKE BON- 
ALLACK of Thorpe Bay. England defeated Bill 
Hyndman. 53. of Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 3 and 2. 
at Hoylake. Bonallack, captain of England's Walk- 
er Cup team, is the first player since 1935 to win 
the title two consecutive years and the third lo win 
four limes. 

KATHY WHITWORTH shot a one-undcr-par 72 
in the final round of the 525.000 Patiy Berg Clas- 
sic at Sutton, Mass, to beat Sandra Hayme by one 
stroke with a 214 Miss Whitworth leads the wom- 
en's tour in earnings with 522.775. 

HARNESS RACING— NEVELE PRIDE (S2.40). driven 
by Stanley Dancer, trotted off with a 525,000 race 
named for his sire, Star's Pride, at Yonkers Race- 
way, N Y. in 2:01.2. 


hockey NHL: Convening in Montreal, the NHL 
reduced the maximum bend in the controversial 
curved stick but postponed hard decisions on fu- 
ture expansion, and in the annual draft did little 
to alter the status quo. The St. Louis Blues figured 
in some of the most active player movement, giv- 
ing up the 1953 Rookie of the Year, little CA- 
MILLE HENRY. 36, to the AHL's Buffalo Bi- 
sons in the “reverse" draft, and acquiring Center 
PHIL GOYETTE from New York. The Bisons 
also drafted Toronto's PIERRE PILOTE. 37. the 
NHL's top defenseman from 1962 to 1965 (at Chi- 
cago). The Black Hawks, who urgently need de- 
fensive help, picked up Goalie TONY ESPOSITO 
from Montreal. New York sold its iron man. De- 
fenseman HARRY HOWELL, to Oakland and 
drafted tough-guy FORBES KENNEDY, the 
NHL's penalty leader, from Pittsburgh. 


horse pacing -TELL (55 40), ridden by Don 
Pierce, ran away from favored Jay Ray to lake the 


SI26.600 Hollywood Derby by 4^ lengths, cov- 
ering the I ',4-mdc in two minutes. 

At Arlington Park in Chicago, favored PROMISE 
(54 40). Bobby Ussery up. won the S55.2O0 Equi- 
poise Mile — also by 4Vi lengths over Info. 

HORSE SHOWS TOM GaYFORD won the first 
Grand Prix of North America in Toronto, leading 
CANADA to a sweep of the first four places. 

lacrosse — The SOUTH beat the North 12-11 in 
the 28th annual College All-Star Game in Bal- 
timore as Joe Cowan and Charlie Goodell of Johns 
Hopkins led the winners with seven goals and two 
assists between them. 

motor sports— JACKIE ICKX of Belgium and 
JACKIE OLIVER of England won the 24 hours 
of Le Mans in a Ford GT40, finishing a mere 100 
yards ahead of a Porsche 908 driven by Hans Herr- 


TRACK AND FIELD -Australia's RON CLARKE out- 
ran Jack Bachclcr of Florida in the two-mile at the 
Orange County Invitational, winning in 8 30 0 and 
taking home the outstanding athlete award. In the 
same meet. Australia's Olympic 800-meter RALPH 
DOUBELL caught Felix Johnson of Prairie View 
A&M on the last turn to win the 880 in 1:47.8, 
and OTIS BURRELL won the high jump at 7' 
2V4*. In the seventh annual USTFF champion- 
ships at Lexington. Kv . CURTIS MILLS cffTcx- 
as A&M won the 440 in 46 I RICHMOND FLOW- 
ERS took the 120-yard high hurdles in 13 7 and 
MARK MURRO won the tavelin with a 280' 2' 
throw for a meet record. It was Murro's second- 
best toss; he is awaiting confirmation of an Amer- 
ican record of 292' 8’ Earlier in the week, in 
Leicester. England. MARIA GOMMERS of The 
Netherlands set a world mile record for women 
with a time of 4 36.8. She already holds the record 
for the 1.500 meters, at 4 15.0. 

In Budapest, ROMUALD KLIM of the U.S.S.R 
threw the hammer a world-record 244' 6*. break- 
ing the former mark by 2' 6’ 



FACES IN THE CROWD 



MIKE RUSK, a 5' II' 
righthander for Gunn 
High School in Palo 
Alto, Calif., has a 10-1 
league record this sea- 
son, with a 75-inning 
ERA of 0.35 and a no- 
hitter, a one-hitter and 
two two-hitters to his 
credit. Mike has struck 
out 1 12 batters and giv- 
en up only 1 1 walks. 



LIEUT. CHUCK RICH- 
ARDS of Tacoma, 
Wash . won the overall 
title in the sixth CISM 
Modern Pentathlon at 
San Antonio, with 4,900 
points, leading his team 
lo the title with a total 
of 14,328 points. 30 
ahead of runnerup 
Switzerland which was 
followed by Italy. 



FROSTY ANDERSON, 

a recent honor graduate 
of Scottsbluff (Neb.) 
High and son of famed 
basketball Coach Ford- 
dy Anderson, played on 
the champion football 
team, was first string in 
basketball and in three 
years of track won eight 
firsts, nine seconds, five 
thirds. 



JOHN DAVID MOORE 

led the Baylor Med 
School Rugby team as 
it ran up a total of 57 
points in winning the 
Texas Invitational Rug- 
by Tournament ai Aus- 
tin. John, a 5' 8* soph- 
omore from Carbon- 
dale, III., scored 22 
points during the three- 
game series. 



VIRGINIA BROWN, 

tennis coach at Odessa 
(Texas) College (whose 
teams won men’s na- 
tional JC champion- 
ships in 1964 and 1968 
and the women's cham- 
pionship in 1967) has 
a dual-meet record of 
24-0 this season, and is 
Coach of the Year in 
her conference. 



JOHN MELNICK. I 7, of 
Berwick, Pa., won the 
state Intcrscholastic 
Athletic Association 
golf championship, 
shooting 207 for the 54- 
holc tournameni at 
Penn State — 10 strokes 
better than Arnold 
Palmer's winning score 
in 1947. John had been 
a contender before. 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

It was a week of valleys and peaks for Catch- 
er Manny Sanguillen of Pittsburgh (4-2), 
who played so poorly that he was benched 
although hitting .339. In one game against 
the Astros he was spectacularly inept, drop- 
ping a throw at the plate after tagging a run- 
ner out and being picked off base for the 
third time in five games. Finally, he dropped 
the ball when Curt Blefary fanned, which 
would normally have been of no consequence 
since there was a man on first with one out 
and the batter was automatically out. San- 
guillen, though, was entitled to do what he 
wanted with the ball and what he did was 
make a wild throw to first base that wound 
up in right ficfd. That permitted the runner 
to advance to third, from where lie scored 
as the Astros won 7 4, "He's killing us," 
complained Manager Larry Shepard. But 
back in the lineup later in the week, San- 
guillen began to think positive. With a su- 
perb bit of acting, he convinced an umpire 
that he was hit by a pitch, and then scored 
the winning run on Carl Taylor's pinch hit. 
The next day it was Sanguillen who got the 
pinch hit that beat the Braves 2-1 in the 
I Oth. There was no question of benching 
Matty Alou, whose .500 week raised his 
league-leading average to .368. The spree 
also increased his hit total to 96, a pace 
that would surpass the big-league record of 
257 hits in a season set in 1920 by George 
Sisler. Art Shamsky of New York (2-3) had 
a week similar to Sanguillen's. He commit- 
ted an error that helped the Dodgers beat 
the Mets 1-0 and then retaliated with a 
home run in a 3-1 Met victory as Tom Sca- 
ver won his 10th game. Ron Fairly of Mon- 
treal (3-4), acquired from the Dodgers in a 
trade for Maury Wills and Manny Mota, 
got a ninth-inning hit to beat the Padres 


and his first homer of the season. Billy Cham- 
pion and Grant Jackson of Philadelphia (5- 
1) pitched shutouts against the Dodgers, 
and Rick Wise stopped the Padres on three 
hits. Midway through a radio interview, 
Richie Allen asked what he would be paid 
for his postgame appearance. When told he 
would get trading stamps, Allen said, “I 
don't give anyone an interview for trading 
stamps," and walked off. Later he explained, 
"There’s only 40 minutes after the game 
until the bus leaves for the hotel. If I miss 
the bus, everybody says Richie Allen is in 
trouble again." It looked more and more 
like this would not be the year for St. Lou- 
is (3-2), where the latest omen could be the 
dry beer kegs caused by the Anheuser-Busch 
strike. Even more painful were the 14 loss- 
es in 21 games against the fifth- and sixth- 
place teams. Manager Red Schocndienst 
aroused his slumping hitters for batting prac- 
tice at 7:30 one morning and then imposed 
an earlier curfew when on the road. Chi- 
cago (4-3) lengthened its Eastern lead to 
8^ games as Reliever Phil Regan got two 
wins and a save. Don Kessinger set a ma- 
jor league single-season record for shortstops 
by extending his consecutive errorless games 
to 54. Cincinnati (3-4) batters went on a 
.331 splurge. Red pitchers, though, were hit 
broadside by opposing batters, who amassed 
51 runs. Lee May hit three homers, one of 
which would have been a double last year 
before the Cardinals painted a yellow line 
on their scoreboard. Anything hit above it 
is now a homer. So far this season seven 
balls have gone over the line, and six of 
them have been hit by Reds. Henry Aaron 
of Atlanta (2-4) also had three homers, but 
his teammates had none and the Braves bare- 
ly clung to first place in the West. Ed Spiez- 
io of San Diego (1-5), who began the month 


with a .208 batting average, has been hit- 
ting close to .400 in June and last week 
topped things off with five home runs Los 
Angeles (3-3) scored just seven runs but 
tight pitching by Don Sutton and Alan f os- 
ter, and a strong comeback by Don Drys- 
dale, salvaged three wins. Although there 
was another league crackdown on spitballs, 
the umpires were not able to catch No I sus- 
pect Gaylord Perry of San Francisco (4-2) 
Oblivious to it all. Perry ended the Mel 
win streak at 1 1 games with a four-hitter 
A frightening collision between Jesus Alou 
and Hector Torres of Houston (2-3) could 
have resulted in tragedy had it not been for 
fast work by Pittsburgh trainer Tony Bar- 
tirome and his Houston counterpart, Jim 
Ewell. They may well have saved Alou's 
life, prying his tongue from the back of his 
throat and inserting a rubber hose that per- 
mitted Alou to breathe normally again. Tor- 
res received only minor cuts, but Alou got 
a severe concussion and a broken jaw 

Standings— East: Chi 40 19. NY 30-26. Pitt 30-30, Stl 

28-31 . Phil 23-32, Mont 15-4! West Atl 34-24. IA 

33-25 SE 33-25, C.n 29-25. Hou 29 33, SO 25 38 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

After hitting his 20th home run, Rico Pet- 
rocelli of Boston (2-4) revealed the secret to 
his new-found slugging. "I'm faster and 
stronger with my hands," he explained. 
"Would you believe it’s because of playing 
the drums? I played at least two hours every 
day last winter." Nondrummers Carl Yas- 
trzemski and Joe LaHoud also homered, 
Yaz four times and LaHoud, an .083 nonhit- 
tcr, three times, all in one game. Joe Azcue, 
angered by not playing, became the latest 
athlete to embark upon instant retirement. 
He quit the team, went home and then was 
traded to the Angels for Tom Satriano 


HIGHLIGHT 

"I'm gonna hit three home runs in this ball park," 
said Reggie Jackson of the Oakland Athletics as he 
feasted his eyes on Boston’s Fenway Park last week. 
Why the sinistral Jackson was so optimistic about 
hatting in a righthander’s haven defies explanation, 
what he did. though, almost defied the ages In Sat- 
urday’s game he drove in 10 runs He began by dou- 
bling across one run in the first inning, then hit 
two-run homers in the third and fifth, batted in two 
runs with a seventh-inning single and three more in 
the eighth with a bloop single Jackson's 10 RBIs 
fell one short of the American League record set in 
1936 by Tony Lazzcri of the Yankees and two shy 
of the major league mark established in 1924 by 
Jim Bottomlcy of the Cardinals. A strikeout with 
the bases loaded in the sixth cost Jackson the rec- 


ord Ironically, a lack of strikeouts caused Jackson 
to miss another record last year His 171 strikeouts 
came within four of the alltime high set by Have Nich- 
olson ol the White Sox in 1961 But the big record 
Roger Maris' 61 asterisk homers —stands well 
within the reach of the big (6' 2', 195 pounds) 23- 
ycar-old outfielder from Wyncote. Pa Jackson, who 
followed up his big day with a double, triple, home 
run and four more RBIs the next afternoon, has 23 
homers, one more than Babe Ruth at the same 
stage in 1927, and three more than Maris in 1961 
Rico Petrocelli of the Red Sox and Willie McCov- 
ey of the Giants, with 20 and 21 homers, respec- 
tively, arc right behind Petrocelli has a calcified 
elbow, McCovey an arthritic knee and Jackson, not 
to be outdone, football knees and an arthritic spine 
If all three feel rotten enough, this should be some 
race lor baseball’s golden record 
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YESTERDAY 


The Night Their Luck Turned 

A former Minneapolis Lakers basketball player, the late Jim Krebs, left 
behind this account of a losing team’s day of victory by JIM KREBS 


Oack in the season of 1959-60 we of 
the Minneapolis Lakers did not ex- 
actly think of ourselves as winners. Yet 
that’s what we were, and here’s how we 
found out, on a Sunday night in Jan- 
uary. That day, Jan. 17, 1960, didn’t 
begin much differently for us than any 
other day — which is to say we lost a bas- 
ketball game. We were fighting it out 
with Cincinnati for last place in the NBA 
and this, our fourth straight loss, gave 
them something to shoot at if they were 
going to stay in the race. 

The St. Louis Hawks had battered us 
that afternoon 1 35 to 1 19 on their home 
court. The 7,120 St. Louis fans at the 
game had been, as usual, insufferable, 
and Bob Pettit had not cheered us no- 
ticeably by slipping in 34 points to push 
his career total over the 10,000 mark. 
All in all, everyone in St. Louis had a 
big time — except the Lakers. By 6 p.m., 
glad to get out of town, we had show- 
ered, dressed and squeezed our 60-some- 
odd feet of elongated bodies into three 
taxis. There were nine players including 
myself: Hot Rod Hundley, Elgin Bay- 
lor, Dick Garniaker, Bob Leonard, Larry 
(Board Hands) Foust, Boo Ellis, Tom 
Hawkins and Frank Selvy. Our coach 
for the time being was Jim Pollard. 

At the airport Pollard announced that 
our plane would leave at 8 o’clock. Our 
plane was an ancient, Laker-owned 
DC-3, possibly contemporary with the 
Stanley Steamer. We used to race school 
buses on the highways below us. We beat 
one once, when the winds were right. 
Some people thought we had a jet be- 
cause the motors vomited out so much 
smoke — a tribute, I guess, to splendid 
maintenance. When at last this stream- 
lined wonder was ready, we gathered to- 
gether at Gate 13 — when you lose as 
often as we did you get over being super- 
stitious — and climbed aboard our home- 
away-from-home. Already in the plane 
were pilot Vern Ullman and copilot Har- 
old Gifford, plus several Laker fans and 
four of their children. They came for the 
ride. They got their money's worth. 

Five of us immediately resumed our 
floating hearts game while the rest of 
the passengers made themselves com- 
fortable. Baylor had only been caught 
cheating twice (this was considerably be- 
low his average for 10 minutes) by the 
time Ullman started us down the run- 
way toward the black Missouri sky. 

No one paid much attention to the 
bad weather outside. We were used to 


flying in winter sleet, snow, wind and 
rain. Things seemed pretty normal as 
our plane gamely lurched through the 
wind and fog. The children quickly 
dropped off to sleep. 

All at once the lights in the cabin flick- 
ered, then went quite dim. Several min- 
utes later it was almost dark. The en- 
gines were humming along in perfect 
tunc. It was too dark now for Baylor to 
see his own cards, let alone peek at mine, 
so the game broke up. Suddenly the lights 
went completely out, and it began get- 
ting colder by the minute. Apparently 
the heater had gone off with the lights. 
Outside the window to my left, the wing 
was barely visible through the pea-soup 
clouds. I was pretty scared now — and 
not the only one. 

Some 30 minutes after takeoff we 
broke through and above thecloud bank. 
Directly over us in the otherwise black 
sky, the full moon was brilliant. Below 
us as far as I could see in any direction 
was a solid blanket of clouds. It looked 
like hundreds of square miles of cotton 
candy. 1 have never felt quite so alone. 

A few minutes later we learned just 
how alone we were. Ullman gave us a 
report from the cockpit — a complete 
electrical failure. This meant no radio, 
no lights, no instruments, no heat and 
no idea where we were. 

Since earlier weather reports had in- 
dicated the possibility of clearing con- 
ditions to the northwest, Ullman’s plan 
was to maintain a steady course in this 
direction. He took us as high as our un- 
pressurized DC-3 would go, 17,000 feet. 
This increased our range of visibility and 
took our unlighted plane away from the 
heavily traveled lower air lanes. 

Since the defrosters on the windshield 
were inoperative, Ullman kept the side 
windows of the cockpit open for visi- 
bility. The temperature inside the plane 
dropped to around zero. I was turning 
blue from either cold or lack of oxygen. 

During the next three hours things 
were pretty much status quo. Most ev- 
eryone mixed their efforts to keep warm 


with prayers. It was a quiet group, each 
of us preoccupied with our own thoughts, 
hopes, fears and prayers. My reflections 
were primarily concerned with my wife 
and infant daughter. 

The children, calm and bundled in 
blankets, dozed on and off. The only 
thing visible in the cabin was the oc- 
casional eerie glow of a burning cig- 
arette. Baylor stretched out on the floor 
in the back of the plane, mumbling some- 
thing about going out in comfort. 

I had just about decided that I would 
freeze to death when Ullman sent back 
word for us to tighten our seat belts. 
We were going to start our descent. It 
had been four hours since takeoff. We 
normally carried six hours' fuel supply. 
Ullman had gambled that we could make 
it to the supposedly clear area to the 
northwest. Below us, nothing but clouds. 
Our losing streak was intact. 

We were going to make a blind de- 
scent through the clouds without the 
slightest knowledge of what lay below. 
If the visibility was too limited for land- 
ing we would know it all too soon, but 
there was no alternative. What goes up 
must come down and we would soon 
be down — one way or another. 

Minutes later we plunged back into 
the clouds. The moon disappeared above 
us. It was pitch black now inside and 
out except for the dim yellow glow from 
the lone flashlight in the cockpit. 

Ullman dropped us a little at a time 
through the haze, obviously afraid to 
go down blindly but even more afraid 
not to. This descent didn’t worry me par- 
ticularly — it was thoughts of a sudden 
stop that had me upset. 

My eyes were straining through the 
window looking for something besides 
fog. An eternity of minutes crept by. Sud- 
denly I caught a glimpse of a string of 
fence posts just below us. Seconds later 
a lone light appeared off in the distance. 
We had made it through the clouds and 
were flying under a 300-foot ceiling 
— hardly ideal conditions, but at least 
we could see. 

continued 
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The Lakers continued 



This last several hundred feet back to 
earth would be the toughest. It was snow- 
ing furiously with nothing but barren, 
snow-covered farmland below. U liman 
was Hying zigzags now, hoping to find 
a sign of civilization and a place to land. 
Forty-three eyes strained in all directions 
(Leonard was too scared to open both 
eyes). A group of lights to the left proved 
to be a house — then another. Gradually 
a small town came to view. It looked 
like Times Square to me. Leonard 
opened both eyes. 

We Hew over the town square like a 
lost crop duster. Ullman wanted to wake 
the town up. Maybe they had an air- 
port and would turn on the runway 
lights. All over town lights popped on 
in the houses. People ran into the streets. 
But no runway lights. 

Ullman wanted to identify the town. 
If he could get his bearings he could 
find the nearest airport by compass. 
Three trips around the water tower were 
fruitless. The name couldn't be made 
out, only the word “seniors *59“ spelled 
out in big lettering was readable. 

It was now I a.m. and time was fast 
getting short. Below us we could see 
the people in the streets looking up in 
various directions, apparently unable to 
see their lightless but noisy intruder. 
Most every house in town was now lit 
up and the scene below us reminded me 
of the quaint villages pictured on Christ- 
mas cards. It looked so warm and safe. 

Ullman left town and started zigzag- 
ging around the countryside again. I 
hated to leave the reassuring lights and 
people but, for Ullman, time was be- 
coming more and more important as 
our unknown fuel supply came closer 
and closer to exhaustion. Once again 
we were flying precariously low over des- 
olate farmland. 

Suddenly and violently the tempo of 
the motors strained and roared — the 
plane lurched upward. For several ag- 
onizing seconds, while the motors 
groaned and complained, I waited for 
the crash. It never came. Gradually we 
straightened out. We had narrowly 
missed some sort of tower. U liman's 
good eyes and quick reflexes had given 
us a reprieve. 

By compass we headed back toward 
the town. Time and the uncertainly of 
our fuel supply had forced Ullman's 
hand: we were going to have to make 
our own runway. 

The town looked like paradise to me 


when we returned. However, several 
passes up and down the main streets 
proved that things weren't laid out to 
accommodate DC-3s. We looked for a 
likely field on the outskirts. The thick 
covering of snow plus the poor visibil- 
ity made everything look pretty much 
the same. 

Cornfields, pastures, and ponds all 
looked alike under the snow. Marble re- 
minders of the past rose above the snow 
and identified the local cemetery for us. 
That certainly wouldn't do. 

Finally Ullman spotted a small uncut 
cornfield. The cornstalks were sticking 
up through the snow — evidence that 
there was solid ground underneath and 
not a thinly frozen pond or lake wait- 
ing to swallow us whole. Scared as I 
was at the prospect of an emergency land- 
ing on an unknown field, I was ready 
to get on with it — one way or another. 

We made several investigative passes 
over our field and at last Ullman 
made his final preparations. Wheels 
down, we were coming in. Everyone 
was tightly strapped in, ready for what- 
ever and praying. As the snow rushed 
up to greet us I could hear copilot Gif- 
ford calling out our diminishing airspeed. 
At 60 mph we hit — bounced — hit again 
and then slid to a glorious three-point 
stop. 

We were delirious. Spontaneous cheer- 
ing, laughing, crying and backslapping 
broke loose. It was the first outward 
sign of emotion since Foust threatened 
to tear up the cards. The door was ripped 
open and several of us piled out into 
the snow. I can’t recall having ever been 
as thankful and delighted. 

Garmaker and I ran off through the 
knee-deep snow toward a group of cars 
that had appeared on a road about half 
a mile away. The first vehicle we reached 
at the front of the line was a hearse. 
I"m positive 1 detected a slightly dis- 
appointed look when the driver found 
out everyone was all right. 

The town turned out to be a pleasant 
little place called Carroll; the state. Iowa; 
the time, 1 :30 Monday morning; remain- 
ing fuel. 10 minutes' worth. An hour 
later I had thawed out and was on a 
phone in the local hotel with my wife, 
Jane, on the other end in Minneapolis. 
It was wonderful hearing her voice. 
"Where have you been? What? Carol 
who?'' Everything was back to normal. 

God had answered our prayers. We 
had broken our losing streak. end 
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Potent hitting by Frank Robinson (.421), 
Don Buford (.346), Dave Johnson (.381), 
Paul Blair (.367) and Boog Powell (.308) 
kept Baltimore (5-1 ) well in front in the 
East. Powell, who usually docs not hit well 
in odd-numbered years, had three homers 
and proclaimed, "I’m out to mess up the 
statistics, but good.” Dave Leonhard beat 
the clock and the White Sox, pitching three 
scoreless innings of relief and then catching 
a 2 a.m. flight from Chicago so he could be 
on time for a 7 a.m. date with the National 
Guard in Baltimore. The closest thing to 5 
o'clock lightning in New York (2-4) was a 
heavy rain that helped the Yankees beat 
the Pilots 4-0 in five innings after having 
lost three of four one-run decisions. Wash- 
ington (2-3) got a rare complete game — the 
sixth of the year for the staff — from Jim Shel- 
lenback, who made his first start since 1967. 
Joe Sparma of Detroit (4-1) shut out the 
Royals and Mickey Lolich struck out 16 Pi- 
lots in nine innings, then was lifted and 
watched the Tigers lose in the 10th. There 
were signs of revival in Cleveland (3-3 ). Dick 
Ellsworth pitched his first shutout of the sea- 
son, Steve Hargan won his first game and 
Sam McDowell got his fourth win in a row. 
And 5' 9' Ken Suarez came up from the mi- 
nors and had four hits and five RBIs in two 
games against floundering Minnesota (2-4). 
Not even the speed of Harmon Killcbrew, 
who legged out a triple and stole his fourth 
base of the year, could keep the Twins from 
sinking slowly in the West. Moving to the 
top was Oakland (5-1), which blitzed the 
Red Sox 21-7 and 13-5, and got prodi- 
gious hitting from Reggie Jackson (below). 
He batted .560, had six home runs and 19 
RBIs. Rookie Managers Don Gutteridge of 
Chicago (2-5) and Lefty Phillips of Cali- 
fornia (2-2) chose different means of shak- 
ing up their teams and got only mixed re- 
sults. Gutteridge benched Bill Melton and 
Walt Williams and demoted Carlos May 
from No. 3 to No. 8 in the lineup. May 
promptly got three hits and four RBIs and 
just as quickly moved back to No. 3 -and 
went 0 for 7. Melton returned to the lineup 
and homered, but Williams went hitless. As 
for Phillips, he fined five players for miss- 
ing a bedcheck. The chastened Angels beat 
the Orioles 7 5, then split two games with 
the Senators. Gene Brabcnder of Seattle (3- 
3) held off the Yankees 2 1 and the Pilots 
rallied for three runs in the ninth to win 
the next night 5-4. Manager Joe Gordon 
of Kansas City (2-3) could not decide dur- 
ing spring training who was his No. I catch- 
er. Yankee Manager Ralph Houk offered 
to bet it would be Ellie Rodriguez, a for- 
mer Yankee. So last week there was Ro- 
driguez in Yankee Stadium hitting a three- 
run homer and a two-run single to make 
Houk a winning bettor but losing manager. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


COME BACK, JOE 

Sirs: 

Football Commissioner Pete Rozelle 
made one of his biggest mistakes in ordering 
Joe Namath to sell or be suspended {Mod 
Man Out, June 16). He said in an interview 
that he was certain that Namath had done 
nothing wrong, but that by his associating 
with “gamblers and suspicious characters" 
in his restaurant he had laid football open to 
suspicion by the public. The public, unlike 
Rozelle, isn't going to condemn Namath for 
what he has done because so far he has done 
nothing. The law is unable to do anything 
about these gamblers; they are allowed to go 
free and they probably own legitimate busi- 
nesses of their own. As long as they haven't 
been punished for what they have done, why 
make Namath pay for what he hasn't done? 
Even if he wanted to, he couldn't refuse any- 
one service in his restaurant. Namath is being 
judged on guilt by association and not really 
judged, because how can he be judged right 
or wrong when Rozelle, the judge himself, 
has admitted Namath had done nothing at 
all’ As long as the law is unable to judge in 
this way, how can the commissioner of foot- 
ball be allowed to, no matter how important 
the "sacred image of unblemished sport" is. 

Brandon Holt 

Boise, Idaho 
Sirs: 

Football (Mr. Rozelle) has made another 
forward step in attempting to widen the 
gap between sport and today's generation. 
There arc enough plastic things in the world 
today. At least give an old 23-year-old fan 
like me and millions of kids believable he- 
roes. The Jack Armstrong myth is no long- 
er. I would bet all my old Sis that a ma- 
jority of athletes don't teach Sunday School 
and some probably don’t even like the taste 
of milk. Perhaps a cliche, but the kids to- 
day do know “what's happening." And 
what's happening is that athletes, even our 
Impact Champions, have a right to their 
own ways and attitudes ofT the field 

Some no-good once told me that Mr Ro- 
zelle plays cribbage for beers, so, if I prom- 
ise not to snitch on you, Pete, please let 
Joe do his own thing. 

Bob Evers 

Painted Post, N Y. 

Sirs: 

To try to force Namath to sell his nightclub 
would be a violation of his constitutional 
rights. Namath's stand on principle is just 
one of his many beautiful qualities that en- 
dears him to his fans. Namath's honesty is 
above question and we fans trust him com- 
pletely. He has every right to own a nightclub 
if he chooses. He has never and would never 


have anything to do with fixing a football 
game for gamblers. Who needs it? 

Adele White 

Sylacauga, Ala. 

TODAY'S HEROES 

Sirs: 

The first time I read What Price Heroes? 
(June 9) I thought the author was pulling 
my leg; the second time I thought it was 
funny; the third time I realized that he was 
1007c correct. 

Peter Friedmann 

Mercer Island, Wash. 

Sirs: 

According to Mr. Deford, Simpson is al- 
ready better than Gale Sayers, Jim Brown, 
Leroy Kelly, Joe Namath, John Unitas, Bart 
Starr or anyone that's ever played in the his- 
tory of the NFL or AFL. 

He's saying let the owner give Simpson 
at least SI. 3 million for the records it looks 
like he could break, the crowds it appears 
he could draw, the injuries he might avoid 
and \he pressures be may overcome. 

A man that says Oscar Robertson is not 
a superstar is not all bad, just wrong. 

Gary Jones 

Hartford City, Ind. 

Sirs: 

Writer Deford raises some interesting and 
provocative points in his article. As to his 
initial question about which organization 
(General Motors or the Buffalo Bills) is 
wrong— since the former is willing to pay 
O. J. Simpson S250.000 for a few minutes 
of televised discussion of automotive mer- 
its whereas the Bills will only begrudgingly 
disgorge S650.000 for several bone-jarring 
years on the gridiron amidst surly behemoths 

Mr. Deford is hereby advised that nei- 
ther is wrong. General Motors is interested 
in O.J. only to the extent to which he per- 
forms his projected heroics on behalf of 
the Bills. If he performs said heroics for a 
brand-spanking-new and far-lesser-known 
league theoretically begun by Howard 
Hughes, as suggested later in the article, Gen- 
eral Motors may very well revise its offer 
to $2,500 What price would Simpson's ad- 
vertising words command if he played for 
the Calgary Stampeders next fall'* The facts 
of economic life insist that O J add the S250,- 
000 on top of the $650,000, plus many other 
probable emoluments, in evaluating the Bills' 
offer. He should not, economically speaking, 
view the G M offer as creating an odious com- 
parison with the Bills' meager stipend, as 
the writer seems to suggest. 

Playing football successfully (on TV) for 
the Bills is what opens the door to the atten- 
tion of generous sponsors and other similar- 


ly rewarding situations. Yes, O.J. is a little 
greedy and a little shortsighted, I do believe. 

Ronald J. Young 

Havcrford, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Frank Deford proposes a pro tour for 
the riffraff golfers, separate from the big- 
name players. Why? It is just a matter of 
time until a new batch of Palmers and Nick- 
lauses emerge from the pack and establish 
themselves as superstars. 

Mr. Deford insinuates that we should have 
only the superstars winning every week, yet 
the Women's PGA tour in effect does just 
that and it creates a very unhealthy situation. 
In summary, if he is going to write an all-en- 
compassing article on sports heroes, he 
should be better informed on all the sports. 

John E. Furze 

Baltimore 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to Frank Deford for un- 
covering one of the great American put- 
ons. In this day and age of everything being 
relative to something, players' salaries seem 
to be relative only to each other and to the 
middle-class incomes of the people Mr. De- 
ford spoke about. 

Anything less than what O.J. (and oth- 
ers) are asking should be exploitation be- 
cause of what the organizations are going 
to make from their use. 

H. A. Yazel III 

Smithvillc, Mo. 

Sirs: 

As a Washington Redskins' season-tick- 
et holder, I was very amused at Mr. De- 
ford's rhetorical doubt that Washington fans 
will continue to pay money to see Vince Lom- 
bardi's "faceless performers." Washington 
fans have long packed both Griffith Sta- 
dium and D C. Stadium in order to watch 
Joe Kuharich’s, Mike Nixon's, Bill Mc- 
Peak's and Otto Graham's "faceless per- 
formers." 

Ralph W. Smith 

Lutherville, Md. 

POT AND KETTLE 

Sirs: 

Your recent Scorecard ("Bad Show," 
June 2) on the CBS Super Bowl film was 
the most honest analysis I have seen of the 
unfair publicity with which the AFL has 
had to cope for nine years. 

1 commend you for the article, but 1 must 
say that it was a case of the pot calling the 
kettle black. For years, SI has given pref- 
erential treatment to the NFL. Last year 
you carried at least two biased articles. One 
was on the races in pro football, and the 
continued 
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19TH HOLE continued 

other on the great young quarterbacks in 
pro Football. Both stories were made to 
sound in your future billings as though they 
covered the two leagues, but when the sto- 
ries came out, the first turned out to be 
about the races in the NFL. and the sec- 
ond, "The Young Generals," mentioned Bili 
Kilmer and Craig Morton but somehow for- 
got Joe Namath, Daryle Lamonica, Bob 
Gricsc and all the other great young AFL 
quarterbacks. 

Angelo F. Coniglio 

Amherst, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

I am compelled to write you to express 
the thanks of the millions of fans who viewed 
the first episode of NFL Action and were, 
as I was, totally nauseated by it. Ed Sabol 
made a mistake in not calling it Colt Ac- 
tion. The first episode, which you so aptly 
reviewed, wasn't really a film of the Super 
Bowl but rather The Johnny Unitas Story. 
The Jets dominated the whole game, but in 
the film the whole show was centered around 
the Colts finally scoring (to make the score 
16-7). 

The second episode to date was equally 
sickening, showing films of the Colts and 
the perennial losers, the Dallas Cowboys, 
almost exclusively. I hope future episodes 
will show some NFL action. 

James Crowder 

Shelby, N.C. 

Sirs: 

Surely we are aware of the fact that 70 mil- 
lion people watched the Super Bowl on TV. 
The following day each newspaper and mag- 
azine throughout the United States described 
the game in careful detail. A week later 
Vince Lombardi and Howard Cosell dis- 
sected the key plays on a major-network 
TV show. In our media a film version of 
the same damn thing six months Utter is un- 
acceptable! 

May I suggest that you take your eyes 
off the rearview mirror. A more contem- 
porary criticism and surely a more valid 
one would be written by a film critic, not a 
sports reporter. I believe (and the response 
we received validates this) that we made an 
honest effort to show another view of a 
great sporting event, within the framework 
of film-making. To pass the film off as "em- 
barrassingly bad," because it was produced 
for the great masses of TV viewers and not 
as a coaching film is what is called in the par- 
lance of pro-football “a cheap shot." Em- 
barrassingly bad? To whom? 

Ed Sabol 

President 

NFL Films, Inc. 

Philadelphia 
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President, Arthur W. Keylor; Vice 
President and Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, Arnold W. Carlson: Vice Presi- 
dent — International, Charles B. 
Bear: Vice President, Comptroller, 
and Secretary, John F. Harvey; 
Vice Presidents, Charles A. Adams, 
Rhctt Austell, Edgar R. Baker, 
R. M. Buckley, Richard M.CIurman, 
Otto Fuerbringer, Charles L. Gleason 
Jr., Robert Gordon, John L. Hal- 
lenbeck, Jerome S. Hardy, Sidney 
L. James, Henry Luce III, Weston 
C. Pullen Jr., Herbert D. Schutz, 
James R. Shepley, Arthur H. Thorn- 
hill Jr., Garry Valk, Donald M. Wilson; 
Treasurer, Richard B. McKeough; 
Assistant Treasurers, W. G. Davis, 
Evan S. Ingels; Assistant Comp- 
troller and Assistant Secretary, 
Curtis C. Mcssinger; Assistant Sec- 
retary, William E. Bishop. 


E-HANEE 

ADDRESS 

If you’re moving, please let us know 
four weeks 

before changing your address. 


ATTACH 

PRESENT MAILING LABEL HERE. 


Mail to: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

540 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Name 

Street 

City 

State Zip Code 

Be sure to attach your address label when 
writing on other matters concerning your sub- 
scription-billing, adjustment, complaint, etc. 

To order SI check box: □ new □ renewal 
Subscription price in the United States. Can- 
ada, Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean Islands 
S 10.00 a year. Military personnel anywhere in 
the world S7.00 a year: all others S 1 4.00a year. 
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The luck of the Scotch 


So smooth-world’s best selling Scotch 






